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AT STOCKHOLM 





Delegates Vote to Have Mrs. Catt’s 
Address Printed in All Languages— 
ational Men’s Union for 
Suffrage Formed 


Inte 


Woman e 





Tl iress delivered by Mrs. Carrie 
Catt at the sixth congress 
of t ternational Woman Suffrage 
Allia to be translated into the 
of all civilized lands and 
vorld-wide distribution. The 
“A proposal to this 
ed an enthusiastic welcome 
Alliance, and funds to de- 
expense were voted by accla- 
Mrs. Catt announced that an 
onal Men’s Union to further 
of woman suffrage had been 
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EN ROUTE 


American Delegates on the Way to 
ve Stockholm Congress 





an intense feeling of 
we gazed upon the fading 
Visi the faces of the friends and 
the National Head- 
as our steamer, the ‘United 
noved toward the sea which 
weeks would separate us 
fron active duties of the home as- 
sociation. Yet the last days of pre- 
for our departure had been 
0 led with responsibility and 
the prospect of a few days 
of er ed rest was most welcome; 
but for suffragists is to be found 
either on sea or land. 

scarcely gotten out of the 
arty vhen the captain sent an in- 
40 to our National President to 
address on woman suffrage, 
so overtired that she 
impossible. However, after 
repea invitations from both Captain 
and the passengers, in which 
delegates joined, Miss Shaw 
(_, and a meeting was ar- 


I with 


reg at 


trom 


for a Ww 


was 


‘ppointed evening the dining 
‘illed, and the captain escort- 
resident to the place arranged 
presiding officer. He opened 
ing in a few words, and then 
(| Miss Shaw and placed the 
her charge. 
‘led the object of the Inter- 
\lliance to be the determina- 
romen of all nations to secure 
mselves the same _ political 
oyed by men in their respec- 
‘les, and urged upon the pas- 
igs le advantages to be enjoyed 
‘ding the meeting fn Stock- 
She then introduced Prof. W. 
of the Boston School of 
who gave an interesting 
{ the result, in. the remote 
' Woman suffrage, which he 
Sure to come, and express- 
‘if as unqualifiedly in favor. 
James McAfee followed with a 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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MAY VOTE 





Episcopal Women of Connecticut 
Gain Church Suffrage 





The Episcopal State Convention of 
Connecticut, in session at Waterbury, 
with Bishop Brewster presiding, ' 
given 
ings. 


has 


women a vote in parish meet- 


WOMAN'S SPHERE 





By Harriet Beecher Stowe 


| sociation 





Woman's Rights Conventions are a 
protest against many absurd, unrea- 
sonable ideas—the mere physical and 
culinary idea of womanhood, as con- 
nected only with puddings and shirt- 
buttons, the unjust and unequal bur- 
dens which the laws of harsher ages 


had cast upon the sex. Many of the 
women connected with these move- 
ments are as superior in everything 
properly womanly as they are in 
talent and culture 

There is no manner of doubt that 


the sphere of woman is properly to be 


enlarged, and that republican govern- 


ments in particular are to be saved 


from utter corruption and failure only 


by allowing to women this enlarged 


sphere. Every woman has rights as a 
human being first, which belong to 
her sex, and ought to be as freely con 
ceded to her as if she were a man; 
and, first and foremost, the great 
right of doing anything which God 
and nature evidently have fitted her 


to excel in. If she be made a natural | 


orator, like Miss Dickinson; an as- 
tronomer, like Mrs. Somerville, or a 


| 
| 
singer, like Grisi, let not the technical | 
rules of womanhood be thrown in the| 
way of her free use of her powers 
Nor can there be any reason shown | 
why a woman’s the State} 
should not be received with as much 
as in the family. A State is 
association of families, and| 


vote in 


respect 


but an 

















HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 








laws relate to the rights and immuni- 
ties which touch woman’s most private 
and immediate wants and dearest | 
hopes; and there is no reason why sis- | 
ter, wife and mother should be more 
powerless in the State than in the 
home. Nor does it make a woman un- 
womanly to express an opinion by 
dropping a slip of paper into a box, 
more than to express that same 
opinion by conversation. In fact, there 
is no doubt that, in all matters relat- 
ing to the interests of education, tem- 
perance and religion, the State would 
be a material gainer by receiving the 
votes of women. 








Miss Florence H. Luscomb, on leav- 
ing England for the Stockholm Con- 
gress, wrote to her mother express- 
ing profound thankfulness that in 
America the woman suffrage problem 
was comparatively simple and not 
complicated with property qualifica- 
tions, plural voting and the many 
other restrictions upon masculine suf- | 
frage, that still prevail in the Old | 


World. 





| against the evils 


| BISHOP KEANE 


Of Wyoming Says Woman Suffrage 
Has Improved Conditions There 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop Keane, D.D.. 
f Cheyenne, who has been giving a 
of impressive sermons at 
new St. Paul’s Church in 


( 


series the 
San Fran- 
cisco, expresses himself as decidedly 
in favor of woman suffrage. Bishop 
Keane told Mrs. Rhoda Ringrose and 
Mrs. Rose French, who were appoint- 
ed by the State Equal Suffrage As- 
as a committee to get his 
the question, that suffrage 
had improved conditions in Wyoming 
and had in no way drawn women away 
from their home duties. 

He voted fully as 
honestly and intelligently as the men, 
and that people need have no fear of 


views on 


said that women 


the influence of the ballot in their 
hands. 

Bishop Keane declared that the 
women in Wyoming, although they 
had had suffrage for forty years, did 


not run for office, but contented them- 


selves with casting the ballot for those 
cundidates whom they thought best 
fitted to execute the laws, 
CLAUSE 79 OUT 
Clause 79 of the Page law in New 
York was declared unconstitutional 


last week by the Court of Appeals. 





SEX HYGIENE 


Discussed by President Eliot, Dr. Rich- 
ard C. Cabot, Laura B. Garrett, and 
Others = 


of the interesting meet- 
ings at the National Confer- 
ence of Charities was that devoted 
Ford 
to overflowing, and 
doors had to to keep 
the throngs that still sought en- 
Ex-President Eliot of Harvard 


One mest 


recent 


f sex hygiene. 


to the teaching « 
Hall was crowded 
the 
cut 


be closed 


trance, 
presided. In cpening the meeting he 
said: 

This is a subject that touches the 
noblest and purest hopes of mankind, 
and also the vilest and most desper- 
ate sides of human nature. It is not 
customary to discuss it, but many 
persons of wide observation have 
come to the conclusion that the pres- 


ent evils cannot begin to be cured 
without wide-spread public discus- 
sion. 
Dr. Cabot’s Address 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot said in sub- 
stance: 
We are not here today to discuss 


what can be done to bring about im- 
provement through wholesome recrea 
tion, better housing, the life imprison- 
ment of degenerates and the feeble- 
minded, the suppression of bad publi- 
cations and street solicitation, and 
the regulation of employment 
agencies. This meeting is to deal 
only with the educational side. 

We generally think of education as 
informatidh. This is a mistake. The 
essentials of all true education are 
practice and the imitation of good 
models. People say, “Oh, if I had 
only known!” They think the chief 
trouble is that girls are ignorant. and 
that boys do not know the dangers of 
vice, or do not know that continence 
is perfectly safe. I think ignorance 
is less than is commonly believed. 
We overestimate the power of mere 
information, or why are not the 
morals of medical students better 
than these of other young men, rather 
than worse? Why is the largest pro- 
portion of morphine-users to be found 
among doctors, who know all about 
its dangers? It is easy for young 
children to understand information 
on this subject, but they do not find 
it interesting. Mr. and Mrs. Luther 
H. Gulick thought it important that 
their children should get correct in- 
formation early, and gave it to them. 
After 4 while they found that the 
children had forgotten all about it. 
They gave them the information 
again, and again they fergot. This 
happened three times. Information 
has its place. It should be used 
of misinformation, 
and to do away with lying by par- 
ents: but it is not the most important 
factor. I knew a family of seven 
boys who got the usual misinforma- 
tion in the usual way, without taking 
much hurt from it, and grew up pure 





(Continued on Page 194) 








EXPERT EVIDENCE 


Louis Brandeis, Jane Addams, Dr. E. 
F. Devine and Sophonisba Breckin- 
ridge Refute “Expediency” Argu- 
ments 





The meeting arranged by the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association for Good 
Government last week and _ pre- 
sided over by Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, 
was the strongest possible refutation 
of two current objections to woman 
suffrage: i. e. that women can do 
more for the public work in which 
they are interested without the ballot 








LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


than they could hope to do if they 
were enfranchised; and that those who 
lave much practical experience are 
suffrage because 
they fear the vote of the poorer and 
educated women. In the whole 
United States there could not have 
been found persons better pre- 
pared to speak with authority on these 
than the four who addressed 
the meeting at Jacob Sleeper Hall. 

Mr. Brandeis is not only an emi- 
nent publicist, whose devotion to the 
welfare has brought him 
fame for many years past, but he is 
lawyer and a practical 
man of affairs. That is proved by his 
record in securing the 80 cent sliding- 
rate and the reduction of 
limit of the Subway fran- 
Boston, and the legislative 
provision for savings bank insurance 
in Massachusetts, by his defense of 
the constitutionality of the Oregon 
and IHinois ten-hour laws for women 
and children, by his brilliant handling 
f the Pinchot-Ballinger case, and by 
his remarkably successful presenta- 
tion of the claims of the Eastern ship- 
pers in the recent much discussed in- 
vestigation of railway rates before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
When, therefore, Mr. Brandeis, after 
frankly admitting that he used to be 
opposed to equal suffrage, went on to 
say: ‘My change of opinion has been 
the result of my own experience in 
various movements with which I have 
been connected, in endeavoring to 
solve the social, economic and politi- 
cal problems which have presented 
themselves from time to time,” his 
words carried conviction. 

In a similar way, the other speakers 
cited their practical experience as a 
reason for believing in votes for wom- 
en, and they all have had first-hand 
knowledge of conditons in the crowded 
districts of great cities and of the 
women whose votes are especially 
feared by doubters of democracy. 

Miss Jane Addams, who has had the 
best possible chance to test the power 
of “influence” wpon legislators, said: 
“Some of us find that the indirect 
method we are forced into is very un- 
satisfactory. We go to legislators and 
councils and county boards, and al- 
though we may be so absorbed in our 
cause that we do not care a rap for 
our dignity, we find that this is a very 


opposed to equal 
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CHIEF JUSTICE 





Of North Carolina Advocates Woman 
Suffrage in Commencement Address 





Chief Justice Walter Clark of North 
Carolina, in his address at Elon Col- 
lege commencement the other day, 
took as his topic, “The Gospel of Pro- 
gress.” He said, among other good 
things: 

“A great newspaper in this State 
not long since said, ‘Not in advocacy, 
but in prophecy, we predict that in a 
very few years the women of North 
Carolina will exercise the full right of 
suffrage.’ In advocacy, as well as in 
prophecy, I here make the same state- 
ment. For years I have entertained 
this opinion. The qualifications for 
suffrage are, or should be, capacity 
and character. Mental capacity and 
moral character depend upon the in- 


dividual and not upon sex. They are 
the exclusive property of neither 
sex. This proposition is so unde- 
niable that the wonder is, not 
that women must inevitably soon 
be admitted to the suffrage, but 
that it has ever been denied 
them Certain it is that whenever 


the women of North Carolina, in any 
considerable numbers, shall really de- 
sire the right of suffrage, it will be 
given to them. Wherever woman suf- 
frage, or equal suffrage, as it is more 
properly called, has been tried, the re- 
sult has been satisfactory. It has not 


brought about the millennium. Nor 
did the conferring of manhood suf. 
frage bring it about. But manhood 


suffrage has been much better for the 
people than government without it, 
and woman suffrage has tended to 
elevate the tone of public life, and has 
been a decided advance.” 





VIRGINIA EDITOR 





Tells College Students in Alabama 
That Women Should Have Ballot 





Major James Calvin Hemphill, edi- 
tor of the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch, made the commencement ad- 
dress at Auburn College, Alabama, a 
few days ago. The Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser says: 

‘“‘Major Hemphill drew breathless at- 
tention when he sounded the fascinat- 
ing subject cf woman suffrage. And 
when he proved himself an ardent ad- 
vocate of votes for women, the inter- 
est was great.” He said in part: 


“The subject of woman suffrage 
has outgrown the humorists, and has 
become an important issue. In some 


States the property rights of woman 
are protected by law, but in only five 
states of this glorious land of equal 
rights to all and special privileges to 
none can she have a voice in the mak- 
ing of these laws. Why cannot a wife 
and daughter vote, as well as a butler 
or a cook?’ 

Major Hemphill 
the ballot 
better government 


maintained that 
where is given to women 


has resulted. 


SEWANEE UNIVERSITY 





Discusses Woman Suffrage—Affirma- 
tive Wins 





At Sewanee University there was a 
debate upon Woman Suffrage recent- 
ly, and the Rev. Mr. Spearing, former- 
ly a New Orleans man, sent to Miss 
Kate M. Gordon for literature and ar- 
guments, which she gladly furnished, 
knowing that Sewanee, as the Univer- 
sity of the South, and a conservative 
center, was a good place in which to 
start the leaven. Mr. Spearing’s boys 
came out with flying colors, winning 
the debate by unanimous decision of 
the judges. In a note thanking Miss 
Gordon, he writes: “My boys con- 
verted the entire audience.” 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will be 
given a dinner in London on July 4 by 
the National Union of Women’s Suf- 





| frage Societies. 
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A REPLY 


By Nathan Haskell Dole 





A brilliant Professor connected 
with a great Educational Institute re- 
cently wrote a satirical letter ad- 


dressed to “Alexander Pope in 
Elysium.” After some legitimate 
animadversions on some of the 


foibles of the Fair Sex, he bends all 
his enérgies to turn woman suffrage 
into ridicule. Thus he describes a 
meeting in Trafalgar Square: 
The gods themselves, in our degener- 
ate age, 
Must needs mount 
earthly stage; 
Olympian throats 
laughter ache 
When suffragettes the mumming un- 
dertake! . 
Could you but see this most amazing 
sight, 
The gallimaufry 
quite. 
Arouse your fancy 
strain, 
Yet shall you find your strongest 
efforts vain “is 
To paint Trafalgar Square one see 
ing mob f 
With frenzy Amazonian athrob; 
While femininely sexless voices rise 
In gallinaceous cackle to the skies. 
Who hears a thousand hens intent to 


farces on this 


with quenchless 


would astound you 


to its wildest 


crow 
The awful turmoil of that din may 
know. 
Alas, our gracious mothers and our 
wives, 


Sweet influences shaping tender lives, 
These are your sisters, who so far 


forsake ; 
All that fair womanhood may rev- 
erend make! 
Well might one weep to hear the 


raucous note 
Of shrill viragoes shrieking for the 
vote; : : 
Proving their fitness wiser laws to 
make 
By brazen swiftness present laws to 
break. ; 
Why cries no voice among the inde- 
cent din: = 
“Vulgarity is woman's greatest sin: 
Though self-respect were lost, could 
not some sense — - 
Of humor pierce to their intelligence: 
He declares that through the long 
centuries the race has groped “from 
brutal darkness toward sunlight 
sweet,” and that “men have combined 
to raise in place and honor woman- 
kind.” Having reached this high 
position, he argues that, should she 
secure the ballot, “she'll find herself 
anew the drudge and slave from 
which she slowly grew.” 
“Then must she crawl once more to 
kiss the rod, 


And find man master, if no more a 
god. ; 

Not man but nature has prescribed 
her lot: 

She stoops to conquer or she con- 


quers not.” 

The conservative critic of all re- 
form has always predicted dire re- 
‘sults if the reform should be carried 
out. Thus it was with regard to the 
education of women and the right of 
woman to control her own property 
and her own earnings. The Professor 
who writes the epistle to Alexander 
Pope takes no note of what has al- 
ready been accomplished in New Zea- 
land and in some of our own States. 
The few women living in luxurious 
homes and protected by social pres- 
tige perhaps scarcely need the vote; 
but the vast majority of women, the 
six millions who are earning their 
own living outside of the home, need 
it, and democratic universality will 
redound to the advantage of the 
world. The Professor's Epistle re- 
quired an answer, and Alexander Pope 
in Elysium thus replies to the 
Learned Professor: 





Alexander Pope to a Professor in 


Delirium 
My worthy Friend:— 
To our serene retreat 

Your satire has arrived on wingéd 
feet. 

Permit me, sir, to thank you for the 
toil 

Which you have giv’n to imitate my 
style. 

Tho’ to be sure you violate a law 

In making Cockney rimes of for and 
jaw, 

Still, on the whole, I must confess you 
bring 

To our heroic metre grace and swing. 

If you had liv’d two hundred years 
ago 

The thoughts that you express, I’d 
have you know, 

That age had suited; we should all 

agree 

gentler sex should 

licity; 

Home were their proper place (and 
well they fill’d it); 

That law the Apostle Paul made—and 
instill’d it. 

Of course there were exceptions, just 
a few:— 

My fair friend Lady Mary Montagu, 

Who, were she living still, I swear 


The shun pub- 


had been 

One of your Suffragettes; and then 
our Queen, 

That clever wielder of the sceptre, 
Anne. 


To rule a kingdom does not need a 


man. 
There was Elizabeth in Shakespeare’s 
day, 


And you have had the great Victoria! 

Faith, women can be womanly on 
thrones! 

In busy bee-hives queens outrank the 
drones. 


When from my high Elysian home | 


see ’ 

What woman has accomplish’d but 
half-free— 

What work in Science, Literature 
and th’ Arts, 

In human causes and in public marts, 

And still remains most womanly and 


sweet, 
Still bearing children, making life 


complete— 

Man’s wholesome comrade, worthy of 
his love 

(With few exceptions—which my 


thesis prove! )— 
I must protest that you mistake me 


quite 

When such an argument you dare in- 
dite. : 

In the long age since I slough’d off 
my clay 

I’ve not stood still, as you have (may 
I say?); 

We “Shades” progress; our minds 


are ripe to change; 
We learn to like what once was new 


and strange. 
But you who call yourself conserva- 
To as coon hardly knowing how to 
Your satire on the foolish of “The 
e. of dress and manners well 


may vex 

The saner minds, and women’s more 
than men’s, 

As some have demonstrated with 
their pens!) 

Fits not the purpose of your diatribe: 

Unworthy, therefore, is your bitter 
jibe. 

For what wise women ever want to 


get 
(Tho’ titled with the stigma “Suf- 


fragette”) 

Is better homes, is cleaner streets, 
is laws 

To shield the child and maiden. ’Tis 
the cause 


Of Social Betterment. Superior man 
Has been content for ages with his 


plan, 
Which frankly is utilitarian. 


Blind in conceit, he has been satis- 
fied, 

Himself has fostered, justice has 
denied. 

But woman has awakened to her 
need, 

Has felt her slavery, and at last is 
freed. 


If women can be queens, can take the 
helm, 

With calm discretion ruling England's 

realm, 

is’t unwomanly for them to 

share 

In managing the Ship of State else- 
where? 

May they uplift the sceptre o’er men’s 
souls, 

Yet be forbidden going to the polls? 

“They'll end by voting as men tell 
them to!” 

Perchance the men that very thing 
will do. 

In other matters men scarce thwart 
their wives, 

And if they dare there’s trouble in 
their hives. 

Then women on the average excel 

The men in sense and morals, I've 
heard tell. 

Give them the chance and they vill 
purify 

Our city slums, that awful human sty. 

They more than men have vital in- 
terest 

To scotch the snakes of rum which 
now infest 

The corners where their lordly hus- 
bands waste 

Their time and money but to be de- 
based. 

They too are tax’d to see the public 
schools 

Mismanaged by the politicians’ tools. 

Theirs are the children who to-day 
are trained 


Why 


4} In faulty methods by the men sus- 


tained. 


Now do you truly think that it would 
hurt 

A woman's purity, her life pervert, 

To join her husband, brother or “the 


one,” 

In going to the school-house in the 
sun 

And cast her vote with womanly 
decorum? 


Would men on that excuse cease to 
adore ’em? 
If so, the woman’s place is not by 


man’s. 

Keep her face muffled like Moham- 
medans; 

Lock her in harems! Church or 


theatre 

Is not a suitable recourse for her. 

Let her cook, knit, mend, spin, wash 
dishes, sweep, 

Read pious beoks, that must not be 
too deep, 

Bear children, but not have a word 
to say 

About their education or their play. 

Go back to stern St. Paul (had he a 
wife?) 

For all that regulates a woman’s life, 

And once more let the pall of ignor- 
ance roll 

Its mediaeval 
soul; 

Give up the golden light that they 
have won, 

And sit in darkness tho’ they love the 
sun! 


curse o’er woman's 


My dear Professor, do nut be a cynic. 
I fear your mind’s diseased and needs 





a clinic. 


I know a woman doctor who could 


tell 
What ails you and prescribe for you 
right well. 


Wake up and wipe the cobwebs from 
your brain, 

And see the wind-mills that you fight 
in vain! 


THE LIGHT 





By Jane Waters 





(Continued) 





Boston, October 14. 

Dearest Alice: 

Thank you for all the anti litera- 
ture you sent me, and for your good 
letter telling so many things about 
why you are an Anti. 

For ten days my head has been 
very full of it, and today I am ready 
to break the news to you, gently but 
firmly—I am a suffragist! Not ready 
yet to go to jail, nor yet to fly a 
“Votes for Women” banner from my 
motor, but still a woman who, after 
prayer and fasting, has made up her 
mind she has a ‘moral right to vote. 

Oh, my dear child, where is your 
sense of humor? Your anti tracts 
are all so vague and illogical and so 
“talky,” and, just between ourselves, 
so like “perfect ladies!” 

I met a woman a week ago who 
wished me to join the Antis, and her 
inducement was, ‘You will only meet 
charming and cultivated ladies.” I 
felt like saying to her, “Dear madam, 
don’t you know that that fact alone 
will damn any cause?” But instead 
I smiled and said I had not thought 
enough to join either side. But, 
Alice, that moment I knew where I 
stood. You see I no longer sit. 

The more I think of it, the more I 
feel there must be some vital thing 
on your side that I have missed. I 
failed to find one reason given 
against women voting that doesn’t 
equally apply to men. It can’t be, 
dear, that you pin your faith on the 
reasons given in the stuff you sent 
me, 

I can fully understand the women 
who haven’t thought of it simply tak- 
ing no interest in the subject. I can 
understand the women of the older 


generation who don’t realize how 
times have changed. I can under- 
stand the woman who dreads any 


added responsibility. The “clinging 
vine” type (though going out of fash- 
ion) is still with us. The “perfect 
lady,” and the woman who considers 
it life’s highest achievement to be 
able either to manage or to influence 
some member of the male sex—those 
types being anti is as plain as the 
nose on your face. I can’t, however, 
understand a woman of your mental 
calibre taking a stand against women 
who feel they have a great principle 
at stake, on nothing bigger than the 
arguments your writers use. 

All through, I find the crowning 
glory of woman to be the ability to 
influence her men’s vote. It doesn’t 
tell what the man with a mother, a 
sister, a wife and a daughter who 
think differently shall do! Jokes 
aside, can you imagine any self- 
respecting woman not despising a 
man whose vote she could influence? 

A vote is such a personal thing. I 
remember when I was about ten 
years old I asked old Thomas (you 
remember Thomas) whom he was go- 
ing to vote for. His answer awed me, 
and I’m sure changed my idea of a 
vote forever. He said, “Miss Eliza- 
beth, what I do in the voting booth 
is a matter between me and my 
Maker.” You may laugh, but from 
that day to this I have never asked 
a man whom he is going to vote for. 

One tract I read was typical. It 
spoke with high approval of the 
mission women had in influencing 
their husbands to vote the way they 
thought best (one can’t help wonder- 
ing in such a case who votes the hus- 
bands’ way), and then, with a scorn 
that almost burns the paper, he, or 
she, I forget which, tells a story of 
a man who assured the writer that, 
if votes were given to women, an 
Italian immigrant woman would sell 
her vote for a dish of maccaroni. 

Somehow, I wasn’t in the least 
shocked. It seems all one to me to 
sell your vote te please your wife, 
or for two dollars, or for a dish of 
maccaroni. In fact, I find more 


virtue in the maccaroni or two-doliar 
bargain. 


Of course, the fact that almost no 
Italian immigrant women ever learn 





English enough to pass the most cor- 
rupt people who give voting citizen- 


ship to our new comers, escapes the 
writer. 

No, dear child, it’s all wrong. We 
founded our government on “No tax- 
ation without representation,” and 
real estate is such a small part of 
taxation! Every woman is a tax- 
payer (indirectly), as every man is, 
and has an equal right in voting for 
the men to represent them in placing 
these taxes. Always remember we 
don’t vote for things, but for men to 
represent us. 

Even if women’s voting does make 
everything worse than it is (and that 
can’t be—I’m sure our government 
has reached rock bottom), the right 
is still there. The whole attitude 
makes me mad. Not at you, but at 
it. Do write me and tell me more 
reasons. Somehow, I can’t believe 
but what you have some really good 
reasons that you haven’t told me. 

Two weeks ago I wouldn’t have 
believed my present state of mind 


possible. I am beginning, somehow, 
to find myself. 
The enclosed cutting, from the 


Transcript will show you how Boston 
is appreciating John’s work. 
I fee] sometimes as if I must take 


the first steamer and go to Japan 
and see him. It seems years since 
he went. 
Affectionately, 
Elizabeth. 


(To be continued.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





Miss Caroline I. Reilly, chairman 
of the National Press Committee, has 
returned to New York from a week’s 
rest at Brewster, Mass. 

Mrs. Rebecca Battinger of Moores- 
town, N. J., has left a will directing 
that $5000 shall be held in trust and 
the income paid annually to the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association until wo- 
men get the right to vote in all the 
States. 

Miss Emma YM. Gillett, representing 
the National Suffrage Association, and 
Miss Harriet J. Hifton were among 
the speakers in behalf of a parcels 
post before the U. S. House Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads at 
Washington last week. 

Miss Mary Boyle O'Reilly has been 
removed from the secretaryship of the 
commission on the children’s institu- 
tions of Boston that she has held for 
the last six years, and the children’s 
interests are now in the hands of poli- 
ticians in sympathy with Mayor Fitz- 
gerald. By the way, did not Mrs. 
William Lowell Putnam say that, be- 
cause women cannot vote, they are 
safe from being removed from public 
boards for political reasons? 

Miss Elizabeth Cocke, a trained 
nurse, was sent to the National Con- 
ference of Charities by the Equal Suf- 
frage League of Virginia. So far as 
we are aware this is the first instance 
ef a Suffrage*League sending a dele- 
gate to the Charities Conference’ to 
observe and report. It would be well 
worth while for other Leagues to do 
so, for every Conference abounds in 
valuable information and facts that 
fairly bristle with arguments for equal 
suffrage. 


Mrs. Glendower Evans has Deen ap- 
pointed by Gov. Foss of Massachusetts 
as a member of the new commission 
to investigate the condition of wage- 
earning women and children, and to 
report in regard to a minimum wage. 
In the present unenlightened state of 
public sentiment the Governor de- 
serves credit for putting even one 
woman on the commission; but, as a 
matter of common sense, the major- 
ity of its members ought to be wom- 
en. When it comes to finding out 
things about women and children, 
women have the advantage over men 
every time. 


SEX HYGIENE 





(Continued from Page 193) 





without a word of information from 
their parents; but they were brought 
up In contact with their cousins, girls 
and women of high character, and 
learned to respect women. They had 
practice in virtue, gocd models and 
imitaticn. 

May Sinclair's “Divine Fire’—one 
of the best novels of the last ten 
years—describes the regeneration of 
a dissolute little Cockney through his 
meeting a certain type of woman. In 
learning sex purity, as in all educa- 
tion, the successful part is the influ- 





ence of personality, practice, and the 


4 





watching of good models. 
the way in which forestry 
sciences are taught, ang 
reason of their popularity, 

Lowell of Harvard once des 
imaginary college in which 
was required of every stuyq 
order to graduate, he had 
through a regular course of gp 

pass an examination. This ons 
great deal of trouble, and finally 1" 
faculty hit upon the plan of havin,” 


athletics 
ent. Ip 


0 go 


aving a 
professor stand on the platform and 
go through all the athletic styptg be. 


fore the students, instead of hay 

the students do it themselyes “ 
think Dr. Lowell must have meg 

this as an allegory to point out te 
evils of the lecture system of instr : 
tion. What is true in the tea, hin a 
art, law, medicine and socia] oe h 
also true in regard to the teaching of 
social purity; the presence 0; 


models will teach us in this fie|q ~_ 
others. ids 

What can we do about it? 1, the 
schools we must have smaller clasgeg 
and greater personal touch and in. 
timacy between teacher and pupils 
Next, we must bring to bear the a. 
fluence of athletic. instructor The 
instructor in athletics is to tic boy 
the greatest hero in his whole 
horizon. If he is the right king of 
man his influence for social purity is 


incalculable, even if he never gays 

word on the subject; and if he is the 
wrong kind of man, his influence jg 
most poisonous. The boys learn 
everything they can about him If 
he lives straight, they find out 
The athletic instructor or the play. 
ground supervisor is to them the man 
whom they want to be like. [Ie pre- 
sents to them a positive ideal of clean 
living and success in competition 


The —. passions can only be 
driven “Out by higher and _ intenser 
passions. We might make more use 


of the influence of stories and poetry 
to stimulate hero-wership and ideal 
ism in personal relations. [n con. 
sidering this question in relation to 
boys, do not let us think of what 
will keep them straight, but of what 
is keeping us as straight as we are 
What is good for us is good for them 
The same treatment that is applied 


to cure a tuberculosis patient—fresh 
air, nourishing food, etc., is what 
will build up everybody’s general 
health. The same influences that 
make boys more honest, that keep 
them from lying and stealing, will 
also keep them from this vice. 
Morality is one throughout. What- 


ever helps one part of it helps all. 
Lying and stealing cannot be cured 
by mere information. 


It is important to teach what harm 
one person can do to another. This 
is more effective than laying the em- 
phasis on the harm that he can do to 
himself. To boys danger is often an 
attraction; but the boy is shocked 
when he learns that his wrong doing 
may bring deadly harm to a perfect- 
ly innocent woman whom he may 
some day marry. We should appeal 
not so much to the motive of saving 
one’s skin, and more to that of de- 


cency and fair dealing with otliers. 
This is not a local problem or a |o 
cal disease, but one of personality 


We should face this ancient and uni- 
versal evil not with the weakest but 


with the strongest motive, the motive 
of morality and religicn. 

Dr. Eliot: Dr. Cabot has had in 
mind boys and men. The rest of 
the time is to be taken up chiefly by 

is sure 


women, whose point of view 
to be somewhat different. 
Miss Laura Garrett’s Address 
Miss Laura B. Garrett of New York, 
who has had great success in this 
field of teaching, said much of Dr. 
Cabot’s address was so thorouglily 
good that it seemed a pity tu cect 


to any of it, but there were some 
points to which she must take excep 
tion. She continued: 

He has spoken of childre’ who 
were told the truth by their parents 
when young, and who forgot it ‘ree 
times. If they have been tru! and 
beautifully told in the first |/ace, 


then, when they come to renew thelr 
knowledge, they have no filthy stor) 
to revive; and they are less /ikel) 
to be led into trouble by curiosity 
I knew a little boy who was led aside 
by some big boys to be told, #5 4 
great secret, how babies camé He 
straightened up in all the manlines* 
of his six years and said, “O), 
know all about that! My mother told 
me.” 


Dr. Cabot thinks that boys pretty 


generally know what they »°ed = 
know. I can assye him (het a 
classes of girls and mothers 40 no 
know that men can safely be a?" 
and that it is possible for them ' 
have a higher standard. When ! ha 


been giving a-talk on this subject : 
a class of bright, keen Jewis!) fs 
one of them spoke up and said: / po 
Garrett, pardon me, but if yo" o. 
around preaching these things o* 
will be lots more old maids! A at 
in the back of the room, Ww" ime 
kept perfectly quiet up to that naa 
lifted her voice and said, “N° — 
won't, either! When the women © 
girls know that men and boys ©! |) 
straight, and ought to be, We on 
insist upon it, and then they wi!!! 
straight.” 


If there is any saving power 10 
formation, Dr. Cabot asks, W®- 80 
the morals of medical studen’ 
often bad? It is late to bes!” 


young men when they enter on 
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‘eal course. Dr. Cabot has also 
medica’ the regeneration that came 
spoken d young man in “The 


jasipe te 
to the - er woulda suggest to him 


Sie 


mit ry rather hard on the woman 
os reforms the man. ae 
dren should learn early to 
oo the creative instinct. Let the 
howe folks learn this by art, by stor- 
little tramps in the country, by 
— ning however you will, but let 
yey lesson. Sex is in the 


yA 
them Be" how —teachers know that 
schools, “", should be taught in the 
- Remove the secrecy, and 
children will be more apt to go 
leaders when they want to 


sod ag Roem than to sneak for infor- 
ation to undesirable sources. 
ee nas overemphasized the nat- 
or interest in sex. Teach the 
ee reverently, out of doors, in 
pe eyoups, and only as part of 
nature’s great plan. The great need 
ic to have teachers trained to handle 
is subject. In every normal and in- 
justrial college the students should 
get enough knowledge for practical 
use in their teaching, and we should 


also have teachers trained as special- 
ists to give instruction in this line. 

"T tell. my little folks that every 
creature prepares a cradle for its 
habies. A peanut can be used as an 
illustration I show them how the 
nut plant prepares the shell, with 


“4 rough outside, as the cradle to 
protect the children from wind and 
weather, and how it furnishes the 
smooth inside with red blankets to 
wrap the children in, and with two 
junch baskets full of food for them. 
When we take walks out of doors, 
we show them how every plant looks 
out for its children; and when we 
visit museums we show them that 
the plants in old times which could 
not give their seeds a chance are 
enly fossils today. 


I tel! them a story—how the Queen 
of the Fairies sent out a message to 
all the creatures in the forest to get 
cradles ready for their children, and 
all the birds and animals heard the 
command and hurried to obey it. But 


there was an old witch who kept 
calling out to them, “Oh, just fly 
along und have a good time, and 
don’t bother about your young ones!” 
There are always some people who 


come late, and the cow-bird came 
along too late to hear the command 
of the Queen of the Fairies, but he 


heard the bad advice of the old witch, 
and so the cow-bird just flew along 
with the mother cow-bird and had a 
good time, and didn’t think about his 


children or take amy care to get a 


cradle ready. Instead of building a 
nest, the cow-birds just sneak about 
and steal their chance to drop an egg 
in the nest of some other bird, and 
leave the other bird to take care of 


it. Later, when we took a walk in the 
country, the children ran with great 
delight to look for birds’ nests, and 
they found various kinds, but could 


not find anywhere a cow-bird’s nest. 
After a diligent search, a boy of 14 
years exclaimed with emphasis, 
“Well, I call that cow-bird a mean 
skunk!"’ Wasn’t it worth while to 
make a boy of 14 despise the cow- 


bird so heartily for deserting the 
mother cow-bird? All this will help 
the boy a few years later, when the 


great temptation of young manhood 
comes upen him. 
Once a gang of 25 particularly 


naughty boys came tumbling into my 
office. They were the boys who wrote 
bad words upon the walls and were 
always making treuble. They came 
in out of idleness and curiosity to see 
i! there was any fun going. They 
Were persuaded to breed some rab- 
bits, and they got their instruction 
In sex hygiene in that way. They 
saved up money for the rabbits, and 
grew so interested that they even 
gave up cigarettes to increase their 
fund; and when they had money 
enough, all 25 of them had to go to 
buy that pair of white rabbits. They 
had to pick out good ones, and they 
took great care to make sure that 
the father as well as the mother was 
white all over; and they poked him, 
to see if he was strong and could 
hop, and then they poked the mother 
—somewhat more gently, at my sug- 
Sestion—to see if she also could hop; 
and afterwards they took the -great- 
st care to see that she was well fed, 
and that no one was allowed to 
bother her. They were interested to 
hear that the mother rabbit would 
shelter the eggs in her body until 
the ilttle rabbits were ready to come 


oul, and that she would then “lay” 
reed baby rabbits in the nest. One 
0yY crouched down before her and 


looked into her eyes, and said, “Oh, 


lay a little brown one for me, wont 
you Another boy commented, “Oh, 
shucks: you know they wont be 
tg when both the parents are 


.,.@ ™y work with the department 
‘tore girls, I tell them that there is a 
hew fashion now—and all girls want 
} gee about a new fashion. It is 
i. girls should begin to get ready 
pal * g00d mothers as soon as they 
feolien and should crowd bad and 
in. J thoughts out of their minds 
the raer to prepare themselves for 
thes best motherhood. Hundreds of 
teres girls have gone without car- 
tiful ro e2ve @ dollar to buy a beau- 
before ture of the Madonna to keep 
ide, , (bem as a help. The same 
ie '8 Kept before the boys in their 
‘ov 8 in natural history. As one 
gro observed the process of the 
can of the chicken in the egg, he 
of meee “Say, it takes two spots 
And fe to make new life, don't it? 

they had both better be pretty 





good spots.” We should encourage the 
reading of such books as Ruth Mce- 
Enery Stewart's “Sonny.” 

In one of the museums there is a 
splendid group of stuffed zebras, a 
whole family of them. The father 
od Ss po pore: erenture, holding his 
cane dar a ooking so lifelike that 

cst see his nostrils quiver 
as he watches out to guard against 
any danger that may threaten his 
mate and her young. I think we 
should make it a point to present to 
our young people not pictures of the 
mother and child alone, but a whole 
family group, father, mother and 
child. Be sure that the father is 
there too. That is going to help the 
men, as they are helping us, to have 
a Single standard of morals. 

President Eliot’s comment on Miss 
Garrett's address was: “She has 
shown us by example what sort of a 
teacher we need and exemplified the 
method that should be used in all our 
schools.” 

Dr. Healey’s Address 

Dr. William Healey of the Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute of Chicago 
said in part: 

This is a difficult subject. I have 
my doubts how far specific instruc- 
tion upon it can be advantageously 
given in the schools. Of course, such 
teaching in biology as Miss Garrett 
suggests can be nothing but bene- 
ficial. No one can understand the 
difficulties and needs of young chil- 
dren as women can, and their teach- 
ing should be relegated to women. 
It is perhaps hardly fair to single out 
the morals of medical students as 
bad. Medical students know about 
methods of prophylaxis, and can do 
wreng with less likelihood of suffer- 
ing for it. The United States navy 
is having some remarkable experi- 
ences in decreasing disease, especial- 
ly in the Philippines, but they do it 
not by decreasing immorality, but by 
teaching prophylaxis. This is also 
being done in the British and German 
armies. It is true, as Dr. Cabot has 
suggested, that lying and stealing are 
often closely connected with vice. 
One little girl in Chicago had been 
taught to lie and steal by a little boy 
who had also corrupted her other- 
wise, and she said that whenever the 
bad words which he had taught her 
recurred to her mind, the impulse to 
lie and steal recurred with them. I 
am ready to stand on the platform 
evolved by the Chicago Vice Com- 
mission, of which I was a member, 
that we cannot annihilate vice until 
men’s hearts are set right, but that 
there is much that we can do in the 
meantime. If we are to meet the 
problem in the way that Dr. Cabot 
wishes, we must do away with many 
bad economic conditions, with bad 
housing, alcolholism, ete., etc. But 
parents and churches must help to 
educate the rising generation. 

Dr. Eliot, after praising the report 
of the Chicago Vice Commission, in- 
troduced Mrs. Jessie D. Hodder, Su- 
perintendent of the Massachusetts 
Reformatory for Women. Mrs. Hod- 
der said in part: 

Mrs. Hodder’s Address 

Everything that tends to bring 
about human brotherhood and re- 
spect fcr oneself and others helps to- 
ward social purity. These evils flour- 
ish in crowded conditions, but im- 
proved housing and _ other such 
amelicrations do not cover the whole 
case. Sex suppression is said to be 
responsible for as much evil as sex 
perversion. We must realize that we 
are our brother's keeper, and that 
this is not a question merely of physi- 
ology, but also of psychology. People 
are eager to know the truth about 
this subject. Nine hundred people 
attended the lectures given in Berlin 
in school rooms in the evening, and 
the audience included working men 
and women, students, army Officers 
and people of all sorts. It does not 
do to leave young people untaught. 
A 17-year-old girl who had been al- 
lowed to grow up in complete ignor- 
ance gave birth to a child. At her 
confinement she was alone and with- 


out aid. In her agony, terror and in- 
experience, the child lost its life. 
That 17-year-old girl was sent to 


prison, and we who refused to teach 
her are at large. With no interpreta- 
tion of truth, what is the value of 
“Thou shalt not” to these young peo- 


ple? To know and to understand are 
two different things. There is no 
single cure for this evil; the cure is 
as manifold as humanity itseif, but 
the way to cure lies through the 
truth. 
Dr. Putnam’s Remarks 
When the meeting was 
open for questions and discussion, 
Dr. James B. Putnam, professor of 
nervous diseases at the Harvard 
Medical School, gave, by request, 
some account of the resmarkable dis- 
coveries of Dr. Freud, showing how 
the influence of sex pervades the 
whole nature and has to be under- 
stood and recognized, and treated 
rationally. Dr. Putnam named in- 
timacy, frankness and example as 
the keynotes ‘of educaticn. He em- 
phasized the importance of the sub- 
ject as related to the early years of 
childhood, and declared that it was 
better to have too much knowledge 
than too little, though the method of 


thrown 


gradual instruction from the kinder- 
garten up was best. 


In closing the discussion President 
Eliot said: 


“I think we are all persuaded of the 
necessity of a great reform move- 
ment. The policy of silence has been 
pursued for centuries and has abso- 
lutely failed. That is the primary 
proposition. Let us remember also 
that this subject touches every aspect 
of human life, deals with the pro- 
foundest emotions, touches the whole 
nervous system. When we begin to 
deal with it in an educational way, 
much time must elapse. The practi- 
cal issue is to start the colleges and 
normal schools at training teachers 
in this line.” 


AMERICAN GIRLS ABROAD 


We continue the extracts from the 
ciary of Miss Florence H. Luscomb: 








Miss Freeman took us to the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. L. and their four sons 
and four daughters. They are Jewish, 
very well to do, living in a grand 
house out beyond Hyde Park, and all 
of them ardent militants. Mrs. L. is 
a jail-bird. They keep open house for 
the Women’s Social and Political 
Union, in a most unconcerned man- 
ner. At 9:30 two strangers, who had 
previously telephoned, walked in to 
spend the night. They were in town 
working for the bill. Miss Freeman 
says that is far from a typical Eng- 
lish family, though a typical suffrage 
one, After dinner we sat around the 
fire, hearing reminiscences, and look- 
ing at a really splendid collection of 
suffrage photographs—all sorts of 
views of people and events, which 
evoked many interesting incidents 
and personal comment. Miss Free- 
man seems to be our good angel. 

A Visit to Anti Headquarters 
May 3.—Such fun to-day! We visit- 
ed the two extremes—those men try- 
ing to give the ballot to women, and 
those women trying not to have it 
given to them. We hunted up the 
Anti-Suffrage Headquarters, and en- 
tered, I am afraid, on michief bent, 
and with intentions to deceive. But 
we didn’t have to—they deceived 
themselves, and fairly rushed into the 
trap. We said we had come to learn 
something of their work, and they 
jumped to conclusions and welcomed 
us like sisters, All the time I was 
there I did not say one word save out 
of real conviction. We asked what 
meetings they were to have, and they 
told of an anti-suffrage play. “Oh, 
how splendid!” I cried. ‘We must go 
to that, I think it will be great fun.” 
They were delighted with my en- 
thusiasm, which was not at all feign- 
ed. The secretary asked: “Can you 
tell me why we haven’t gotten The 
Remonstrance What time does 
it come out?” At that we thought we 
were discovered, for neither of us 
could remember whether The Remon- 
strance was a monthly or quarterly, or 
knew anything about its date of issue. 
M. said: “It hasn’t come yet? That’s 
strange. Well, I am sure you will get 
it in a few days now. Let me see, you 
have the municipal vote over here, 
haven’t you? Do the women use it?” 


yet? 


Secretary: “Well, not as much as 
they ought to. We urge them to use 
it more.” 


A. “So you really advocate using 


the municipal franchise?” 
Secretary: “Oh, yes. We feel that 
it is in just such matters. that 


woman’s influence is so needed. The 
municipal vote gives them an oppor- 
tunity to influence all those matters 
which so closely concern women, the 
home, and children.” 

A. “Is that so? Now, with us, the 
anti-suffrage society does not advo- 
cate the municipal franchise for 
women at all. We feel it would be 
just a step toward wanting the full 
vote. How large is your society?” 

Secretary: “We do not know ex- 
actly, for we have not made up the 
figures recently, but we estimate that 
we have 10,000 members.” 


M. “What is 
can we do to help?” 

Secretary: “Why, you can join our 
Association.” 

A. (Wildly endeavoring to think up 
a good excuse): “Oh, but you wouldn’t 
take us, would you? We are foreign- 


” 


ers. 

Secretary: “Oh, yes, 
one who believes in it.” 

L. (A tall lady in deep 
ing who came in on business): “And 
we would have so many more if only 
the silent women would come out. I 
abhor lukewarmness. It is the in- 


your work? What 


we take any 


mourn- 


If we only knew life from all 


an advocate of equal suffrage. 


she would say to herself: 
“ “Paid advertisements help to 


suffragists co-operate with them. 


ready. 


“What can I do? 
not—but wait! 


I made their acquaintance. 


they believe, but will not sign a 
petition or join a society. That is 
what is holding the work back.” 

A. “Indeed you are right. I note 
thal in the work I have done, that’s 
exactly the trouble.” 

We had a general chorus of harmony 
over how we all hated to see woman- 
huod degraded, and how interesting it 
was to see work for the protection of 
that womanhood going on all over the 
world, and departed with rejoicings 
all round, and a large bundle of anti 
literature, followed to the door by the 
secretary, who whispcred to us what 
a fine woman the lady in black was, 
being Lady W. (said with almost awed 
admiration). 

True Chivalry 

We had previously visited the head- 
quarters of the Men’s League for 
Women’s Suffrage to obtain tickets 
for the dinner they are giving to-mor- 
row night to Miss Vida Goldstein of 
Australia. They are two years old, 
and have a goodly membership. 
There is one other men’s league, the 
Men’s Political Union, the militant 
branch and ally of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union. The Men’s 
League is “constitutional,” and seems 


to be doing good work. Oh, but I 
admire the chivalry of these Men’s 
Leagues! The chivalry which will 


he!p woman to be strong enough to 
protect herself is so vastly superior to 
that patronizing chivalry which would 
keep Ler weak so that they might be 
her self-constituted protectors. 
Constitutional Suffrage Meeting 
This afternoon was the annual con- 
vention of the National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, the old 
recognized society, that which sends 
delegates to the International. They 
are strictly constitutional. Their 
meeting was held now to bring pres- 
sure for the Conciliation Bill, and 
while their resolution to that effect 
was signed by the delegates, there 
were reports of their work from dif- 
ferent sections of the country. It is 
hard to appreciate what a tremendous 
amount of work they really do. Their 
work differs from ours chiefly in 
volume, though they carry on active 
work in elections. This seems to be 
about the variety of their work; 1. 
Organizing branch societies. 2. Indoor 
and outdoor meetings. 3. Canvassing. 


4. Lobbying Parliament. 5. Recently 
they have worked successfully with 


local governments to have resolutions 


passed supporting the Conciliation 
Bill. (To be Continued.) 
LAW NOTES 


In Tennessee Chancellor Francis 
Fentress recently decided that a 
married woman’s control over her 
separate estate, if it be personal 
property, does not extend far enough 
to allow her to bequeath it away from 
her husband, although the law per- 
mits her in her lifetime to convey it 
without the husband’s consent. 

Yet in the latter part of May this 
same Tennessee had a statute passed 
allowing a married woman to control 
her own wages if she should notify 
her employer in writing that she and 
her children are dependent on them 
for support. Tennessee may not be 
going forward by leaps and bounds, 





difference of people—those that say 





but she is making progress. 


Am I interested 
Practically everything I use—from tooth powder to 
sewing machines and vacuum eleaners—has been advertised in less 
worthy papers than ours, and unconsciously, through advertisements, 


FEET EE EEE EEDE FEED PEE Eh i bob bbs 
IF WE ONLY KNEW 


viewpoints, how differently we 


should act and what a change there would be in the world about 
us! For instance, if all women only knew the full meaning of equal 
suffrage to the race, every sane and normal woman would become 


Similarly if every suffragist in this country could see the in- 
terests of this paper from the viewpoint of the business manager, 


support our paper. Advertisers 


cannot be expected to help support the suffrage paper unless the 


All advertising houses stand 


ready to co-operate with the suffragists the minute we ourselves are 


in advertisements? I think 


“Advertisements carry a deal of knowledge to the world. I ben- 
efit by them. Why shouldn’t I recognize the fact, and take a discrim- 
inating interest in the advertisements in The Woman’s Journal?” 

NOTICE: Not all advertisements are accepted in The Journal. 


Publishers’ Department, 
The Woman's Journal. 


Be i a 


PROF. GEDDES SPEAKS 


Dr. William E, Huntington, the re- 
tiring President of Boston University, 
was given a reception and banquet. at 
the Vendome recently by the Facul- 
ties of the University. Each was rep- 
resented by a speaker:—Prof. Beiler 
from the Theological School; Simpson 


from the Law School; Sutherland from 
the Medical School, and Geddes from 
the College of Liberal Arts. Prof. 
Black was toastmaster. 

Prof. Geddes is a warm suffragist. 
In his remarks he referred to his own 
tendency to champion unpopular 
causes, and added: 


“Another unpopular movement in 
which I am interested, and in the 
ultimate success of which my confi- 
dence is more unshaken than in that 
of the union of church and stage, or 
in that of spelling reform, is that of 
equal suffrage. If any of you read, 
as you doubtless do, in the Transcript 
the column penned by the Social Set- 
tler, you will have good reason to 
believe that there are many doubting 
Thomases in our faculty, although the 
writer of that column is not named 
Thomas. (The Social Settler is Prof. 
F. Spencer Baldwin, a rabid Anti.— 
Ed. W. J.) I have not yet had occa- 
sion to approach Dr. Huntington in 
order to obtain his endorsement of 
some pet project looking to the ad- 
vancement of the cause, But I have 
no doubt, despite the doubting 
Thomases, that, be his personal 
opinions what they may, if not in- 
consistent with his conscience, that 
same “friendly spirit of co-operation 
which he has always shown to a pro- 
moter of unpopular movements, will 
manifest itself at the psychological 
moment in the same friendly 
measure,” 





I have not found a respectable rea- 
s0n why women should not vote, al- 
though I have read almost everything 
that has been written on the subject, 
on both sides.—M. J. Savage. 





A woman may vote as a stockholder 
upon a railroad from one end of the 
country to the other. But if she sells 
her stock, and buys a house with the 
money, she has no voice in the laying 
out of the road before her door, which 
her house is taxed to keep and pay 
for.—George William Curtis, 





$10 FOR 5 WORDS 


$10 will be paid by The 
Woman’s Journal for the best 
reason, given in 5 words, why 
dealers in reliable goods should 
advertise in The Woman’s 
Journal, 

$5 will be paid for the best 
reason, given in 10 words, why 
suffragists should read the ad- 
vertisements in The Journal 
and should buy from our adver- 
tisers whenever possible. 

Contest closes June 30. , 

Judges: C, B, Marble, Promo- 
tion Manager of “Modern Pris- 
cilla”; S. Horton MacCutcheon, 
Circulation Manager of “The 
Christian Science Monitor”; 
Benton Bradshaw, Advertising 
Manager for L. P. Hollander. 

Address 
Prize Editor 
The Woman’s Journal 
585 Boylston St., Boston. 
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president and her two admirers. Let everybody read the play. 
Pure milk is a subject that should interest all women, and Mrs. 


Gilman can present it in a way both forcible and entertaining. 
A. 8. B. 
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$1.00 tional Conference of Charities was given by Owen Lovejoy, sec- 
, ° -50 retary of the National Child Labor Committee. He took the 
“05 place of Miss Frances A. Kellor, who was kept away becaus? 
1.50, She had several critical bills pending at Albany, N. Y., and had 
to stay there to look after them. 

Mr. Lovejoy said jokingly that the Conference that day 
seemed to be a part of the great woman suffrage agitation. Two 
—————| suffrage meetings were in progress at the same time, one up- 
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NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
HEADQUARTERS 
505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 


or night, selling papers, etc. 
13,000 licensed tenement shops, and heaven knows how many 
unlicensed ones, 
lies manufacture goods at home. 





Officers at any age, for any number of hours, and without any regard 

President Moy! Pa for conditions of sanitation and ventilation. Some products 

R27. ANNA H. SHAW Fi t Vice-President — ‘| are not allowed to be prepared in these places; but many others 
MRS. CATHARINE WAUGH McCULLOCH Evanston, Ill.| are. In our Child Welfare Exhibit we had two photographs. 
Second Vice-President One showed a tenement family making garments at home. This 

MISS KATE M. GORDON. Fg hide pony St., New Orleans, La. was stopped because some of the children had scarlet fever. 
MRS. MARY WARE oa: ss . , 505 Fifth Ave., New York| The second photegraph showed the same family, a few days 
: Recording Secretary later, with the children, then in the peeling stage, all sitting 
MRS. ELLA 8. STEWARY . . 5464 Jefferson Ave., Chicago, Ill.| sound the table sorting grains of coffee to be put into bags. 


Treasurer This was not against the law. 
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Lovejoy; “but it was stated that he did so with hesitation, and 
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be sought for some years to come. 





cannery shops, a part of the canneries differing from the rest of 


children of all ages are allowed to work at all hours of the day 
Finally, there are in New York 


These are tenement dwellings in which fam- 
In these, children may work 


Neither is it against the law 
for them to make children’s sacks and boots, millinery plumes, 


“I saw by the papers that the Governor of Massachusetts 
lately signed the 54-hour law for women and children,” said Mr. 


only upon a promise that no further reduction of hours would 
On the same day he signed 


their lives to defeat it. When the Child Labor Committee 
pear cn one side and a body of manufacturers on the other 
the ficture we present to the mind of the average member of 
the Legislature is that of theorists opposed to practica} people 
Let the social workers get the good employers to enter the 
fight. One word-from them will have more effect than a thou. 
sand from us.” 

It seems incredible that any person of intelligence ¢ay 
attend the meetings of the National Conference of Charities 
without becoming a convert to equal suffrage. In the grea: ma- 
jority of cases, the shining lights of the Conference, tha ex. 
perienced and highly successful social workers whom, every. 
one crowded to hear, were suffragists. ASRk _ 


ap- 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





In New York there is published weekly a little paper 


le 
“Life.” It is reasonably clever, but it is distinctly anti-sy;, - 
in its sympathies. 

In two recent issues of this small enemy of ours may be 
found some thoughts which should be of interest to us. The 


first is taken from the New York Journal. Arthur Brisbane haq 
had occasion to publish a letter from a woman who had heen, 
refused free medical aid on the ground that she and her hus. 
band had sixteen dollars a week upon which to support them. 
selves, six children and the wife’s mother. The woman haq 
written rather bitterly, “Where do I belong?” Mr. Brisbane said, 
“She belongs, for one thing, among the women who ought to pe 
working extremely hard to get votes for women,” and he added 
that these women should be taught to think and stand and yote 
together. 

The writer in “Life” asks if there is the remotest prospect 
that women will ever think and stand together. Then he makes 
this significant statement: “There are votes enough now ayail- 
able for anything that is the just due of women.” Let us allow 
that statement to sink deep into our minds, so deep that it wil! 
become part of our sub-consciousness: “There are votes enough 
now available for anything that is the just due of women.” And 
then let us turn the searchlight on our Legislature and the 
results of our legislation. Let us haunt the hearings upon any 
bill to restrict the hours of labor for women, and hear what its 
opposers say of it, and of women’s work. Let us listen with 
open mind to the wonderful arguments upon the subject of equal 
pay for equal work. Let our thoughts dally for a moment with 
the whole mass of legislation relative to prostitution and to the 
age of consent. We shall be amazed to find what kind of !egis. 
lation is looked upon as being “justly due to women.” 

Truly, there are votes in plenty, but are they available to 
do justice to women, especially to women of the working class? 

Then let us take Mr. Brisbane's idea that women sliould 


At Stockholm ....ccccccsvccsscvesccsvvsciovsscssscccees ree a bill limiting to 48 hours a week the time that men should be | stand and think and vote together, and ask if they ever do and 
ww — ae Vote. . Ho - ; ; : ; ; ; : : : ‘ ‘ ; ne 193 | employed on public works. He expressed no hesitation about | if they ever can? 

Woman's Sphere—Harriet Beecher Stowe ........++e++- 193} that. Do grown-up men employed at public work need more This brings us to the second pertinent comment found in 
Bishop Keane of Wyoming....-.---.-sererrrerereerrcees 193 | protection than women and little children working in factories | “Life.” 

Clause 79 Out .......ceeeeeceeeeerereeeeeres Mrcevevcese oo and cotton mills? What was the reason for this difference? On May 25th there was an editorial upon the suffrage 
eg a HT sais ad ap np shai! epsaicta ene 193 | There is only one answer, and it is so obvious that I hardly | parade. It read, in part, as follows: 

Chief Justice of North Carolina ee eke ted eededkes ese eehens 193 | need to give it: Women and children have no voice in the leg- “The suffragist ladies had a beautiful parade. Up in the 
Virginia Editor ....... ccc ceccee ete e cece eet eeeereeecccees 193 islation that regulates their labor. They cannot vote! fifties on Fifth avenue before it started it was like an afternoon 
Sewanee University ........csceeserresererercceeresseces 198 Governor Foss, of course, feared that shortening | 'eception. There were three or four thousand women in the 
A Reply—Nathan Haskell Dole......--+sseeeeceeeeeecees 194 


The Light—Jane Waters 





Concerning Women ..........-sesseseeeereeeeuereeeenes 194 | at a disadvantage as compared with the mills of Rhode Island, 
American Girls Abroad—Florence H. Luscomb ........--. = Carolina, ete. We are concerned not so much with the condi- 
Law ag ae oe ?- oe - SEHEREDESSREDES PCC EAT OTCHS FED EO HC 198 tion of the industry as with that of the children. 

eg may Beg mer ee en can Ae “What are the causes of child labor? The popular belief is 
More Oldest Leseene—-A, G. Bio cccsscccccccscccccsveceee 196 | that the main causes are the ignorance and poverty of parents, 
National Headquarters Letter —Jessie Ashley ree eeeeeee be not the greed of employers. If poverty vanished, child labor 
Miss anew in Christiania—Nettie Lovisa White ........ 97 would vanish too, of course; but it is of no use to talk of 
then el ste teeeeees ' oe ” ; : : 197 | Poverty and ignorance as the chief causes. Look at the forces 
DvOM Dr. JOrdAR ...ccccccsccsccccccvecsessssessecseenes 197 | that fight us when we work for child labor laws. I have just 
Legal Status of Women—New York ...... teen eeeees ++ 197 | come back from Florida. It was not poverty that came in a 
Siete Cosvenpentence Hew vers, California, eee 198 special train to Tallahassee to oppose a child labor law. It was 
A Workingwomen’s Convention—Bertha F. Mailly ....... 198 aes ignorant — that came. What put the quietus on the 
The Dangerous Woman .......---+-++e0-++05: eeaeeeeaeens 198 | child labor bill? It was the representative of the oyster-pack- 
Pauline Kuczalska Reinschmidt—Theresa Lubinska ...... oe ing industry. His argument was, first, that work in the oyster 
see, Bulage Secgussntennes TUke .....ccecceceecces 300 and shrimp houses was heaithier for children than work on the 
ack cas c ions seecbistesnersissaeerces rs 200 | farm; and, secondly, that if it were not, the children employed 
Studentsa—and Students ..........ccceccccsccccceevvvees 200 | Were not Florida children anyway, but foreigners from Balti- 
California Leads Stee cL Os hie ieee RRO RRO ee ARSC E RCRD po more. Children from four to fourteen years old are employed 
a News sec pa al champ eitter 200 shucking the oysters after they are steamed, and the shells 


cut and tear their hands. They cut off the heads of the shrimps. 





strong man can keep up the work only for about six hours, and 
then must plunge his hands into an alum bath. 
with their little tender hands, work at it for eight and ten 
hours. When we came to look these children over we found 
that we knew many of them. They were children from New 
tion of pure milk, and, if well acted, must prove both amusing} Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, New York, etc. In the autumn 
and instructive. they are gathered up with their families and taken down to 
The main characters are the president of a woman’s club, | Florida to be worked all the winter in shrimp and oyster pack- 
a charming young widow; a woman doctor from Colorado; a| ing. Their employers say that it is not necessary for them to 
milk inspecter, and the head of the milk trust. The two men | go to school, because they go to school the rest of the year. In 
are in love with the club president. The president and all the | spring they are shipped back to New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
club members are anti-suffragists. The woman doctor from/ Ware, etc., and are made to work in the fields all the spring 
Colorado, by a casual allusion to woman suffrage, stirs up a|and summer. Their employers say that they need not go to 
tempest in the club, which has met to witness an analysis of school because they have been to school through the autumn 
the milk. A series of members rise, one after another, and and winter. This was the sort of thing that friends of children 
protest that no mention of the subject is permitted under the | were trying to stop. One senator with a solemn face and earn- 
rules of the club. | est purpose proposed, as a limit of age for all kinds ef child 
The head of the milk trust has brought a bottle of his best | labor, eight years! ; 
milk for analysis. The woman doctor has brought in her bag a! “In Pennsylvania three bills were brought before the last 
bottle of the kind that he commonly sells, and she changes/ Legislature by the Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee. They 
the bottles. Befcre the milk test a mother from the tenement | were to prevent the night work of children in the glass works 
district, who has lost a child through impure milk, is brought | 42nd in the night messenger service, and the 
in to tell her story to the club. In an interval the woman doctor | under 16 in the coal mines. Why were two of thes® three bills 
gets the head of the milk trust to change for her a hundred- | beaten? Because the principal political “boss” of Pennsylvania 
dollar bill, which the president of the club has previously seen had issued instructions that no child labor bills should be passed 
her mark with red ink. She foresees that the head of the milk) Mr. Hall of the Child Labor Committee finally got the bill 
trust, when he finds that the bottles have been changed, will try | that no more under 16 should be employed in th 
to bribe the inspector to make a false analysis;, and she fore-| coal mines, But little boys will still have their health brok : 
warns the inspector, and tells him to pretend to accept, but to | down by night labor in the glass works, and their repre 
stand out for $100. | rupted in the night messenger service, Why? The Polish pa 
The bribe is administered, the milk tested before the club | Lithuanian parents could not have come up 'o the mi ie oo 
and shown to be both impure and dirty, and the marked bill | and defeated these bil!s. The specific ent that d oo slature 
exhibited in proof of the attempt to corrupt the inspector. The! were the night messenger service people and th ie ee 
head of the milk trust threatens the inspector with the loss of | facturers’ Association. a 
his place. The president and the club members declare that | 
they will use their influence to keep him in office, and unani- | 
mously announce their willingness and desire to vote. The | up in the Legislature they stay at home. 
comic element is supplied by the laughable behavior of different! capital and make the fight of their lives 
club members, and by some sentimental passages between the other class of employers do go up there 


A NEW SUFFRAGE PLAY 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman has written a new one-act 
play, entitled “Something to Vete For.” It deals with the ques- 





work of children 


boys 


“Most manufacturers faver child-labor ] 


. | aws which do not 
interfere with their particular industry, 


but when such a bill is 
They do not go to the 
to carry the bill; the 
and make the fight of 


194 the hours of labor would put the cotton mills of Massachusetts 


The shrimps secrete an acid which eats the hands so that a 


The children, 


parade, which is about the number that one sees in a subway 
train at six o’clock, but the women in the parade were incon 
parably a better sight than the women in the subway train. To 
come~up town on a six o’clock subway train is to be horrified at 
the way the fluttering masses of girls are jammed into the cars 
If you want to be appalled, go and see that. 

“Those handsome ladies (in the parade) did not seem like 
an oppressed class protesting against the denial of their ris 

. It seems to us that a very small proportion of them are 
so dissatisfied, and that lady-like parade down Fifth ave! 
tended to confirm that impression.” 

‘Is not this strangely illuminating? The baldness of the < 
trast between those subway girls and the handsome parading 
ladies is like a lightning flash clearing for a moment the whole 
dim subject. For it is those “handsome ladies,” and they alou: 
who have begun to see that women must stand and think and 
work together, and they, alas, are not the ones whose need | 
do so is the greatest. 

For the most part the handsome ladies are well satisfied 
with their personal lot, but they want the vote as a matter of 
justice, while the fluttering, jammed-in subway girls are terri! 
blind to the whole question of class oppression and of s°» 
oppression. Only the women of the working class are rea! 
oppressed, but it is not only the working class woman to whi 
injustice is done. Women of the leisure class need freedom, t 
All women, of whatever class, must become conscious of thei! 
position in the world; all must be made to stand erect and 
become self-reliant, free human beings. 

It is a realization of this fact that underlies the whole sul: 
frage movement and calls for united action. If we could bu! 
see our possible strength and the existing weakness as s! 
owed forth so frankly, if unconsciously, in “Life,” if we could 
read into the “available” vote, how terribly unavailable it ‘s 
Where justice to women is concerned, should we not become 
such a mighty marching crowd that the “lady-like” paroce 
would be swept away and engulfed in the masses of aroused 
united womanhood? 

Is there a common camp from which we can all marct t? 
demand the ballot? We who believe in the power and tle 
destiny of the working class know that no possible commc™ 
ground exists when the exercise of the ballot is an issue; ‘le 
working man, jammed like the girls into the subway trails, 
should not vcte as does the owner of the’ subway train, "or 
should the fiuttering girls vote as would the handsome ladies 
Upon this point thera can be no room for doubt. 

But is it impossible for all women to work together to vproo' 
an injustice common to all? Is there no way to bring ‘iis 
about? Sureiy there should be. We must be rid of mere !a¢y- 
likeness, we must succeed in making the oppressed class of 
women the most urgent in the demand for what all must have. 
When we have breught this about, we women shall be irresis\- 
bly strong. But, while we lack enthusiasm and the consec'@ 

tion that can be derived only from the knowledge of g'°+' 

Wrongs, we shall continue to show a certain amount of weak 
hess; and great wrongs are not suffered by the handsome ladies 
as a class, but they are suffered by the working class as a whole 

If the working girls ever become really alive to their situation, 

they will throw themselves into the fight for the ballot in ove’ 

whelming numbers, and on that day the suffrage movement Wil! 

be swept forward by the forces that command progress. 

Jessie Ashley. 
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FO 


what !s Democracy? 
qa” 
country a democracy, 


= 
R BEGINNERS 


We = pelinrce upon its being 
wf Naat is a democracy? A de- 
a js a form of government 
—. fnal power rests in the 
a ae a part of the people; 

Fass an oligarchy @r a mon- 
ot where it rests in the whole 
grcby; 
i és men of this country the 
ua eople? No. ‘Therefore, so 
-”~ an men alone are the source 
ws a of the government, it is not 
. neil of the people, for the 
a and by the people, it is not a 
ll 1, is merely a country 
i class rule, the class being men, 
ybo, after all, represent but half of 
the population, half of those who 
je under the laws they make. 

“You may say that women are just 
43 well off without the right to vote. 
gome are; others are not. Many of 
the slaves in the South were better 
of, in material ways, before the Civil 
war than they were afterwards, but 


that did not! make it right for the 
omners to hold them in slavery. Just 
y, the men of this country have no 
right to hold the women in pdlitical 
javery. And one of the worst things 
shout slavery was the bad effect it 
id upon the masters. The political 
davery of women is not uplifting to 


the masters 

This is the day of progress. A 
country must progress, or it will fall 
hind and another will take its 
place. A democracy cannot progress 
wiess its people -are growing in in- 
lligence and moral force. We who 
lieve in democracy claim that the 
we of the ballot is the chief means 
of developing in the citizens this in- 
telligence and moral force. The wo- 
men are deprived of this great means 
of development and therefore must 
fll behind. Can the race advance 
id develop as it should, when one- 


talf hangs like a millstone about the 
teck of the other half? Give women 
the vote, and let them grow with the 
men. 


You may say that women don’t 
any to vote. Some do not; others 
#, Many of these others not only 
fant to, but need to, for the pro 
lection of themselves and their chil- 
dren, Is right that those that do 


lot want to should say to these others 
that need fo, “We do not want to 
1 shall not vote’? 

Do you know what people are most 


vote, so \ 


igainst women’s voting? It is the 
Women of means, in comfortable cir- 
(imstances, who do not need it for 


he good of their bodies, and do not 


realize that they need it for the good 
thelr sculs, and who are afraid to 


et their working sisters have it. 
Why? Because they are afraid of 
the people, afraid of the workingman, 


ifrid of democracy. They think 


that the women’s vote will strengthen 
he Workingmen’s vote—the popular 
‘land they are afraid. And they 
My Well be afraid, if they do not 
Mst in the people, for the real peo- 
He are going to win, and the day of 


their Victory wi 
“t victory will be hastened when 
Yonen can vote. 


—_—__—. 


EXPERT EVIDENCE 





(Continued 


m™ from Page 193) 
“ed process to which we are re- 
duced, 
adn ncerenae of Charities and 
tee — it has interested me to no- 
Mart sac of the things which 
itto the rs — bins soon move over 
ve Would : of politics; so that when 
Ibis little | — lay our hands upon 
the ballot, ‘chanism which they call 
but yt Is not to talk about it, 
0 Use jt.” 
“allay Devine, Editor of the 
ty, “eneral Secretary of the 
tety, ad Charity Organization So- 
omy a — Professor of Political 
tedly om . Columbia, who is admit- 
York. ss authority on charity 
te substa; i... hat appeals to me is 
Ment of a) "pee value, for the advance- 
im bocedbeg Specific causes in which 
Rion o¢ 1 Of the active partici- 


Mathip men in the tasks of citi- 
Se and the ballot seems to me 
and material expression 


* Means of influence on 
* affairs» 


Finally 
ge <b - Sophonisba Breckin- 
tive ‘stg of the Immigrant Pro- 
Wr of g — and Assistant Profes- 

Social] Economy in the Univer- 


Miss 


| sity of Chicago, whose work has given 


her extensive knowledge of the condi- 
tion of working girls, particularly of 
girls of foreign parentage, confirmed 
the previous statements, saying, “Re- 
forms can be gained ever without the 
ballot, but these things will be done 
much more wastefully, with much 
more labor, while women are limited 
to indirect methods.” 

At the overflow meeting at the New 
England Women’s club rooms all the 
speakers, except Mr. Brandeis, re- 
peated their addresses, and Professor 
Hatton, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, who has been giving a course at 
Harvard this year, added the judgment 
of a student of government to the 
arguments already advanced. 

In courts of law “expert evidence” 
is regarded as strong proof. Hereafter, 
‘when “expediency” of woman suf- 
frage is in question, the experience of 
these men and women whose public 
services have made them known all 
over the country cannot 
looked. 


be over- 


——— 


EN ROUTE 





(Continued from Page 193) 


short statement of the attitude of the 
Friends towards the equality of the 
sexes. Mrs. Velma Swanston Howard, 
the translator of the works of Selma 
Lagerlif, the Swedish writer to whom 
was granted recently the Nobel Litera- 
ture Prize of $40,000, spoke of what the 
Swedish women had accomplished by 
Municipal Suffrage, and expressed 
their desire for full suffrage. Miss 
Shaw then gave an address on “The 
Justice and Expediency of Woman's 
Enfranchisement,” after which a col- 
lection was taken for the National As- 
sociation, 

The passengers were enthusiastic, 
and expressed themselves generally as 
in favor. A number of converts were 
won, and many declared their inten- 
tion of going to the Stockholm meet- 
ing, although they had not felt any 
personal interest in it before our meet- 
ings on the ship. 

Another Enthusiastic Meeting 

The second cabin passengers also in- 
vited Miss Shaw to speak for them, 
and she readily consented. On the fol- 
lowing evening she was again escorted 





by the captain and introduced with a 
more extended speech on his part, and, 
although he apologized for not being 
able to remain the entire evening, as 
a matter of fact he did stay until after 
the collection was taken. 

Miss Shaw was again enthusiastic- 
ally received. After her address Mr. 
Johan Skjoldborg, a Danish author and 
editor, recited a poem dedicated to 
woman, which he had written at the 
request of the Danish Suffrage As- 
sociation for the International meet- 
ing at Stockholm. Mr. Carl Schanleye 
introduced him, Never have we had 
more appreciative audiences than as- 
sembled on this steamer, the ‘United 
States,” to hear of justice and equality 
for all the citizens of a Republic. 

On the morning of June 1 all the 
delegates and visitors who were to 
attend the International Alliance met 
Miss Shaw in the saloon and carefully 
reviewed the International program 
and constitution in order to acquaint 
themselves with the method of pro- 
cedure and the work to be done at the 
convention, 

Miss Lucy Anthony presented Cap- 
tain Giétsche with one of our “Votes 
for Women” pins, which he wore 
throughout the voyage with great 
pride. 

Scandinavians Testify 

It was most gratifying to learn the 
interest which the Scandinavians had 
in woman suffrage, and to listen to the 
facts given to prove its value. They 
had for years been accustomed to see- 
ing women vote, and to their growing 
interest in the welfare of their native 
lands. To their minds the vote was 
simply a natural part of citizenship. 

The interest in suffrage on the 
steamer increased from day to day, 
until it was said that there was 
scarcely a passenger who did not 
actively champion it. On the occasion 
of the Captain’s Dinner, our National 
resident, by the unanimous wish of 
the passengers, was invited to express 
their thanks to the captain and crew 
for their courtesy and the success and 
pleasure of the voyage. 

In his response Captain Gétsche 
stated that the good will and pleasure 
of the voyage were due to the fact 





that, of the 1,100 passengers, 900 were 
women of the best kind, and a toast 
was Offered to the President and dele- 
gates, and to the success of the cause. 


An Ideal Captain 
I cannot close this letter without a 


reference to Captain Gidtsche. Never 
Was there a more ideal Viking. One 
feels instinctively that he is born of 
the sea: erect, stalwart, bewhiskered 
and with a genial expression on his 
ruddy face, so that all fear occasioned 
by his bigness and majestic bearing 
vanishes at once, and one feels in him 
not only the confidence one should 
have in the captain, but the personal 
comradeship one feels for a personal 
friend. 

Fortunate are those who sail on the 
Scandinavian Line if they can place 
themselves in the hands of this splen- 
did shipmaster. 

One of the Delegates, 
Steamship United States, 
En route to Stockholm, June 5, 1911. 


A Word from Mrs. McAfee 

Mrs. Effie Danforth McAfee, dele- 
gate from the Friends’ Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, also sends an account of the 
Captain’s Dinner. She says: 

“The tables looked brilliant with the 
Scandinavian and American flags and 
the Swedish ring cakes. . . Mr.C. 
F. Jensen of Joliet, Ill., spoke of the 
debt due the United States by the 
Scandinavians in America and 
Europe. Cheers were given Miss 
Shaw, and a health drunk to all good 
women. It was altogether a happy 
occasion, and we can see our number 
of converts increasing daily. In 
fact, the whole ship seems _per- 
meated with our spirit and doc- 
trine. There are fourteen of us aboard 
who are going to the Congress. One 
woman from Providence confessed she 
looked upon us with indifference when 
we came aboard, but at the Captain’s 
Dinner she was hailed as the latest 
convert. 

“The pilot has just come aboard to 
take us into Christiania, and the sun 
has just set at 8.45. The suffrage 
party are well and in good heart, look- 
ing toward Stockholm, with love in 
their hearts for the dear ones at 
home.” 


AT CHRISTIANIA 


Miss Shaw and Ameri¢an Delegates 
Welcomed 





I wonder if the Journal would not 
like to hear from the delegates who 
have already arrived in Scandinavia, 
if not yet in Stockholm? Having my- 
self come over on the ‘‘Amerika” 
three weeks ago, I have slowly trav- 
eled to this point, and found it a 
pleasure to-day to join the committee 
of three in welcoming Rev. Anna Shaw 
and Miss Lucy Anthony as they dis- 
embarked from the SS. “United 
States,” at 1 P, M. We had been 
watching for them since 8 A. M., the 
ship being several hours late. 

Miss Shaw reported a very comfort- 
able and happy voyage. She remarked 
that she believed everybody on board 
was now a suffragist. 

The welcoming ladies here were 
Fru. Qvam, Dr. Munch and Dr. Isach- 
sen, and the self-appointed writer. 

The usual happy confusion of find- 
ing friends and leading them through 
the crowded custom house and to the 
hotel followed. Both Miss Shaw and 
Miss Anthony were looking well; and 
there is great expectation for to-mor- 
row evening, when Miss Shaw is 
asked to speak in a large auditorium 
connected with a church. The ladies 
say that “next time she will speak in 
the church!” It has been a debated 
question in the government church 
(Lutheran) if a woman should speak 
in a church. 

Festival in a Garden 

On Wednesday evening there is to 
be a festival in honor of Miss Shaw, 
in a beautiful garden on a hill-suburb 
of the city, after which we will be 
off for Stockholm by daylight train, 
though a so-called night train would 
not pass through great darkness, when 
the sun is shining at 10 P. M., and 
rises not far from 2 A. M. 

A number of the American delegates 
are here, and others went on to Copen- 
hagen by the “United States,” going 
from there by rail to Stockholm. 

A Scandinavian Spring 

These three countries are in full 
spting attire, with lilacs of three 
colors in brilliant abundance, and the 





thermometer surprising the inhabit-| 


ants as well as the visitors by its 
giddy heights—a phenomenal heat 
which exacts lawns and laces for com- 
fort, so unexpected in the land of 
glaciers, snow-capped mountains and 
icy fjords. 

Last week beautiful Copenhagen was 
the scene of mixed sentiment, with the 
northern division of the Atlantic fleet 
in the harbor, and the funeral cere- 
monies of the dead Prince Hans in 
progress. 

Camilla Collet Commemorated 

On one of the days, outside the 
naval receptions and banquets, and 
teas at the Royal Yacht Club and the 
American Minister’s, there was a small 
dinner given by Froken Sofie Albertie 
to celebrate the unveiling here in 
Christiania of a statue to the memory 
of Fru Camilla Collet, the “greatest 
woman of Norway,” who wrote so 
much for the freedom of women in 
the years gone by. Toasts were drunk 
and poems recited. Of the eight ladies 
three were Norwegians, Froken An- 
toine Borchsenius one of them, and 
who will be recognized as serving four 
years as secretary to the International 
Alliance. Fru Miinter, editor of the 
suffrage paper in Copenhagen, is a 
Danish leader, and a fine speaker. 
Contesse Wedell Jarlsberg was the 
only silent guest. But it was the host- 
ess, Froken Albertie, who, in honoring 
She American guests offered the toast 
to the great American pioneers in the 
cause for which the women of many 
countries are at this time assembling 
in Stockholm. 

It was a devotional and impressive 
oceasion, and one long to be remem- 
bered. 

Enthusiastic Over Mrs. Catt 

Both Fru Miinter and Froken Al- 
bertie are to be in Stockholm. The 
ladies here, as well as those in Copen- 
hagen, are still enthusiastic over the 
recent triumphal visit of Mrs. Catt to 
Christiania; 

What developments are to come 
from the conference in Stockholm no 
one presumes to prognosticate; but all 
are joyously hopeful, and it would 
seem that each is depending on some 
other country for something unique, 

Nettie Lovisa White. 
Victoria Hotel, 
Christiania, June 5. 





LITERARY NOTICES 


By the Sea, and Other Poems. By 
Anne Cleveland Cheney. Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston. 

This little book of po@ms shows 
delicate fancy and a keen perception 
of beauty, combined with scholarship 
and wide reading. More important 
still, it shows sympathy with the 
higher things of life. One of the best 
among the poems was inspired by 
Miss Hosmer’s bronze cast of the two 
Browning hands in the Boston Public 
Library: 





Clasped Hands 
Hush! let us dream awhile now, lean- 
ing near 
This wonder of two hands laid each in 
each, : 
Enduringly, beyond mutation’s reach, 
As king and queen lie carven on one 
bier. 
Thou fragile hand, thou strong—each 
deathless dear, 
all those living 
quickening speech, 
Have not more potency to thrill and 
teach, 
this 
here, 


E’en songs, that 


Than ineffably sweet emblem 


So clasped forever, that the world may 


know 
Such union was, may nevermore for- 
get; 
And lovers come as to a shrine 
and sigh, 
“So did their faith endure!” and soft- 
lier go; 


And poets kneel before these two 
palms met, 
To shrive themselves and 
more purely by. 


pass 





Jewish Folk Songs, collected and 
arranged by Platon Brounoff. Price, 
$2.00. 

This is a collection of 50 songs for 
middle voice and piano accompani- 
ment. The music has been purposely 
arranged so as to be easy to play, and 
the Yiddish words of each song are 
accompanied by an English transla- 
tion, They cover a wide range of sub- 
jects—love, joy, sorrow, Jewish cus- 
toms and religious and national feel- 
ing. The songs are soft, melodious 
and mostly in the minor key. They 
include many sweet lullabies. This is 
said to be the first collection ever 
made of the beautiful home songs of 
the Jewish people. The compiler is 
an accomplished musician, a graduate 
of the St. Petersburg Imperial Con- 
servatory, and the composer of many 
| musical works. The book may be or- 
|dered from Platon Brounoff, 1829 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 








$50 OFFER FOR 1911 





There has been so much interest 
in our $50 offer and it was made so 
late in the year that The Woman's 
Journal has decided to continue the 
offer through June, 1911. 

As The Woman's Journal is the 
Official organ of The National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and as the aim of the paper 
is first, last and all the time to win 
effual suffrage, helping The Journal 
is the most effective way of helping 
on the cause, 

The Woman's Journal, therefore, 
renews the special offer “whereby 
any Suffrage League can put into 
its treasury $50 between now and 
June 30, 1911. Can any Suffrage 
League do better service for itself, 
for The Journal, and for equal suf- 
frage than by writing for the par- 
ticulars of this offer? Write as 
soon as possible, in order to have 
more time in which to win the $50. 














OUR RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired 
Cleansed, Strai htened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


15 Temple Pi., Tt2028 oxford 






Delicious cakes, sandwiches, candies and 
lunches for motor parties, etc. Delivered 
if desired. 

Telephone, Jamaica 1208-M. 

MISS BROWNE & MISS WARE, 


105 Forest Hills St 
Jamaica Plan. 





SUFFRAGE PLAY 


SOMETHING TO VOTE FOR ! ! 


A 50-Minnte One-Act Play by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


Published in THE FORERUNNER 
for June, 1911 


Suitable for Parlor, Porch or Garden 





Terms for Each Presentation 
$5.00 Royalty, or $10.00 with Ten New Sub- 
scriptions to THE FORERUNNER 
67 Wall St., New Vork 


JUS SUFFRAGII 


The Organ of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance 


Published monthly, in English, by 
Martina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, 
Rotterdam, Holland; price 82 cents a 
year. Gives the news of the organized 
movement for woman suffrage all over 
the world. 


The Woman’s Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that 
case 18 cents additional should be 
enclosed to cover cost of money 
order and postage. 








FROM DR. JORDAN 





Equa] suffrage would tend to broad- 
en the minds of women, and to in- 
crease their sense of personal respon- 
sibility. It may help to solve the 
problem of honest and clean local gov- 
ernment, and make our cities centres 
of sweetness and light, as well as of 
activity and _ strength. — President 
David Starr Jordan of Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


LEGAL STATUS OF 
WOMEN 





Mrs. Harriette M. Johnston-Wood of 
the law firm of Wood & Wood, 60 
Wall street, New York, prepared the 
answers for New York printed below. 
An admirable leaflet with more de- 
tailed information, also by Mrs. Wood, 
is being published by the New York 
Woman Suffrage Association, which 
had previouly published her helpful 
seven-page pamphlet, “Lawg Discrimi- 
nating Against Women.”’ an State 
Association should publish such in- 
formation as a most valuable argu- 
ment for letting women vote for the 
officers who make the laws. Remem- 
her to save questions and answer for 
future reference. 

Many inquiries come in asking 
whether these answers will ever be 
printed in pamphlet form. I would 
advise you to clip out these now, and 
you will be sure of them. 

I would promise to print them for the 
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National Association with tables and 
if each State Association 
could help make the enterprise finan- 
cially safe by promising to buy from 


comments, 


200 to 400 copies each. Nothing cred- 
itable could be printed to sell for less 
than 15 or 20 cents a copy. We should 
let a State Association have its 200 
to 400 copies at 5 to 7 cents less, but 
even then we could pay for them with- 
out depleting the already  over- 
burdened National Treasury. I am 
open to offers from State officers. 
C. W. McCulloch. 
Evanston, Il. 





NEW YORK ANSWERS 


1. Yes. 

2. Yes. No. 

3. No authority. 

4. Yes. 

5. Yes. Law not definitely decided. 
6. No. 

7. Husband takes surplus. 

8. No. 

9. No. The widow is entitled to 


the use of one-third only. The widower 
is entitled to the use of the whole for 
life if a child has been born alive. 

“They inherit no part of each other’s 
real estate, 

The mother is not heir or next of 
kin of the children, and inherits no 
part of their property if the father be 
living, unless -the property came to 
them through her. 

10. No. 

11. No punishment. If the wife be 
left unprovided for the husband is 
deemed a disorderly person and may 
be required to give a bond for the 
support of his wife. In default of so 
doing he may be committed to the 
county jail for a period not to exceed 
six months. 

12. Adultery. 


13. Yes. 

14. No. 

15. Only for necessaries. 
16. Yes. 

17. No. 

18. Yes. 

19. Yes. 

20. Yes. Yes. 

21. Yes. 

22. No. The ratio varies. 
23. Yes. No. 

24. All officers in the common 


school district, but not for any offi- 
cers elected at the general election. 

25. Some. 

26. Yes. 

27. County School 
The position is salaried. 


Commissioner. 


28. Yes. 

29. Yes. 

30. Yes. 

31. No. 

32. Not wholly. 
33. Yes. 


34. Eighteen. 
35. Imprisonment for one year. 





37. Crime. 

38. Person may be convicted of as- 
sault. 

39. Imprisonment from one to 
three years, or by a fine of from one 
to three thousand dollars, or both. 

40. Bribers and bribe-takers; any 
person interested in any bet or wager 
depending upon the result of the elec- 
tion; all persons convicted in this 
State of any infamous crime. Yes. 

41. Yes. 

42. School and tax. 

43. For the election of no officers. 

44. All but school officers. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





New York 





NewYork has been holding its an- 
nual series of county conventions. A 
most successful and encouraging series 
it has proven to be, with gains re- 
ported in most of the counties, and an 
excellent record of work by the local 
clubs. 

We hear good things of Erie, held at 
North Collins, and of Wyoming, held 
at Castile. At the latter meeting Mrs. 
Etz gave an admirable address. The 
Castile Club, with its executive and 
able president, was a most hospitable 
hostess, making every one happy. 

I attended six of the county meet- 
ings in a single week. The first one, 
Oswego’s, was held at Phoenix, Mrs. 
Jasper Hopper presiding. Representa- 
tives were present from Oswego and 
Fulton as well as Hannibal. 

Cayuga had a large convention at 


present from both of the Auburn clubs, 
from Moravia, Sherwood, Union 
Springs and Weedsport. Miss Emily 
Howland’s response to the address of 
welcome was both witty and eloquent. 
Messages of greeting were sent to 
Mrs. Osborne, Mrs. Crossman, over 90 
years of age, and to Mrs. Myers. 

A permit had been secured for me 
to speak in Seward Park at 4 o'clock. 
But the rain prevented the open air 
meeting, to the general regret. I[ 
spoke indoors to a fine audience. 

Seneca met at Waterloo in the 
Grange Hall, Miss Bertha A. Peck 
presiding. Mrs. James Van Cleef of 
Junius was elected county president 
for the coming year, Miss Peck refus- 
ing reelection, She has made a most 
able leader, having served ever since 
the county was organized. She also 
formed the Waterloo Club, and will 
now devote more time to that. 

One of the ministers spoke in the 
afternoon and gave me a fine text for 
my talk by his contradictory state- 
ments. He did not call himself a 
convert, yet really proved the advant- 
age of woman suffrage. 

Miss Peck presided over a lively 


banquet following the convention. 
Some excellent toasts were given by 
the gentlemen, and general good 


humor prevailed. I returned late to 
Syracuse. The next morning at 7 I 
was speeding away across country by 
an express trolley to Williamson and 
the Wayne county convention. Mrs. 
Parshall and other Lyons delegates 
soon joined us; further on Mrs, Clark, 
with a number of Alton Club mem- 
bers, appeared. Mrs. Rogers and a 
good delegation from Lincoln, with 
Mrs. Thorn of Marengo, were all pres- 
ent when Mrs. De Sutter called the 
morning meeting to order. 

Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Rogers both 
spoke with power in the afternoon. 
At night Rev. Mr. Ramrall, Rochester, 
gave a fine address. 

I went on to Rochester at midnight 
to catch an early train for Nunda, and 
the Livingston county meeting. Mrs. 
Fraser of Genesee joined me en route. 
It was a rare pleasure to be again in 
Nundaw, and to pass the night in the 
lovely home of Mrs. Medcalf and her 
mother, Mrs. Barber. 

The heat was oppressive at the 
evening meeting in the Town Hall, 
but I spoke to a good audience, and 
could congratulate the county on its 
gain of a new club with an increased 
membership in every society. 

Warsaw was reached on Friday, 
Mrs. Burrows, our corresponding sec- 
retary and able legislative chairman, 
joining me. We found Mrs. Crossett 
awaiting us. Her home on the hill 
was never more beautiful, with the 
wistaria and the roses in full bloom. 
Before 3 o’clock carriages and autos 
began to roll up the driveway. As 
many as 125 responded to Mrs, Cros- 
sett’s invitation. They came from far 
and near, from nearly every town of 
the county, and from Batavia across 
in Genesee, Wyoming, Arcade, Perry, 
Castile, Pearl Creek, and guests from 
further afield. At 4 Mrs. Crossett 
opened the program, out of doors. 
The speakers stood under the spread- 
ing apple trees, where Mrs. Cros- 
daughters were both married. 
Mrs. Burrows, Mrs. Pierce, Dr. 
Green, Miss Isabel. Howland and the 
presidents of the various clubs all 
responded to the presiding officer’s 
cordial introduction. Among the dis- 
tinguished guests were Mrs, Lucy S. 
Pierce of Castile, the wife of Assemb- 
lyman Henry S. Pierce, as well as the 
founder and president of the Castile 
Club; and Mrs, Bussey of Perry, the 
wife of Senator Bussey; Miss Isabel 
Howland of Sherwood and others. 


sett’s 


A night train brought me to New 
York, where the hot wave was at its 
height. In the afternoon I spoke at 
the King’s County Convention in 
Brooklyn, thus ending the strenuous 
week. Mrs. Robt. H. Elder presided. 
Mrs. Gilman spoke in her usual happy 
and effective manner. Mrs. Loines 
gave us a refreshing spin in Prospect 
Park before we returned to the city. 

This past week I have had interest. 
ing meetings in Ulster County at Mil- 
ton and Kingston. 

We are preparing for a big summer 
campaign in many of the counties. 
Miss Portia Willis is paving the way 
by making the preliminary arrange- 





Auburn in the rooms of the beautiful | ments. 
Women’s Union, Mrs. Osborne’s gift.| promises of automobiles and of hearty 
Dr. Gilmore presided. Delegates were| co-operation wherever she has been. 


She has already secured 


Contributions are coming in; volunteer 
workers and speakers are enlisting; so 
that the campaign promises to be a 
‘strong and lively one. 

On Wednesday we must make an- 
other pilgrimage to Albany. It is 
probable that our bill which is on the 
Senate calendar will come up either 
on Wednesday or Thursday. 

Harriet May Mills. 
New York, June 19, 1911. 





CALIFORNIA 





Miss M. F. Coughlin of the College 
Equal Suffrage League in San Fran- 
cisco writes: 

“We need help badly out here. 
Spread the report, for it is true. We 
have not and cannot get money 
enough for work, and the sinews of 
war are therefore lacking. Of course, 
we have a few extra dollars here and 
there, but not enough for campaigning 
and canvassing the State. We will 
lose in October, I fear, unless we get 
more help. 

“Miss Maud Younger is handling the 
working girls and the labor vote very 
ably.” 

Contributions may be sent to Miss 
M. Fay Coughlin, College Equal Suf- 
frage League, 350 Post street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 





Wisconsin 





We are glad to know two Eastern 
States submitted a suffrage amend- 
ment in “former years.” However, 
one is constrained to think it was 
done in those far-away times more as 
a compliment than otherwise. 


Now Wisconsin is in the limelight 
as a “progressive” State, and we be- 
lieve our thinking men are convinced 
nothing can finally hinder the enfran- 
chisement of women; and that it be- 
comes them to see to it that our State 
is not forced to come straggling into 
line after other Middle West States 
have taken their place in this twenti- 
eth century march toward true democ- 
racy. 

The heart of the writer was 
cheered this morning by a substantial 
gift from a Boston woman to our 
State work. This friend was moved to 
this generous deed, so she writes, upon 
reading the Wisconsin item in The 
Journal for June 10. 


We are now praying that other 
women will go and du likewise. It 
was so fortunate to have signed full 
name and address on June 10 (so that 
a draft could easily be sent to us) that 
we are doing the same with this com- 
munication. 


(Mrs.) Henrietta C. Lyman, 
425 N. Park street. 
Madison, Wis. 





Ohio 





Suffrage activities in Cleveland have 
not abated because of summer heat, 
nor for any other reason. 


Last week the Headquarters of the 
Woman Suffrage Party were formally 
opened, the various Woman Suffrage 
Clubs and the W. C. T. U. acting as 
hostesses on different days. An aver- 
age of forty visitors a day was the 
record for the four days that the suf- 
fragists kept open house. Mrs. Paul- 
ine Steinem and Mrs. Emma S. Olds, 
President and Vice-President of the 
Ohio W. S. A., were among the callers. 
On Friday there was a suffrage play, 
and Saturday afternoon the newly- 
elected officers of the Party held their 
first official meeting at Headquarters, 

On the grounds of the Cleveland 
School of Art on the afternoon of 
June 9, there was produced that beau- 
tiful little play, “The Council of the 
Gods.” A sunken garden in a right 
angle of the School of Art building 
formed the stage. A large and fash- 
ionable audience was seated on the 
| Srass and on chairs arranged on the 
| terrace which encloses the remaining 
two sides of the garden. A more beau- 
tiful picture than that presented by 
the young women in their classic gar- 
ments, amid such lovely surroundings, 
would be hard to imagine. An inter- 
esting program was presented, includ- 


ing music, with Greek and 


scarf 
dances. 


The credit for the success of this 
unique and artistic undertaking be- 











5189 5189 


Ladies’ Shirt Waist 





The plain shirtwaist is always in 
style and the model shown herewith 
has the favorite peasant shoulder with 


sleeve and body cut in one. In order 
to assure a comfortable fit, however, 
there is a gore under the arm and this 
follows the sleeve from the cuff to the 
bedy and then continues down the 
waist to the belt. In this manner 
there is no difficulty in fitting the 
waist satisfactorily. The pattern 5189 
is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 2 1-2 
yards of 36-inch material. 

The above pattern can be obtained 
by sending 10 cents to the office of 
this magazine. 





longs to Mrs. Anna Anthony Bacon, a 
niece of the late Susan B, Anthony. 
No admission fee was asked, but a 
collection was taken which almost coy- 
ered expenses. 

On Saturday afternoon the officers 
of the Woman Suffrage Party held 
their first formal business meeting. 
The Headquarters of the Party are 
admirably located on the second floor 
of The Arcade in a large room facing 
Superior street and directly across 
from the City Hall, The room already 
has the air of an office in which work 
has been going on for months, Miss 
Bertelle M, Lyttle, the very efficient 


secretary, has arranged on the walls 
an exhibit of literature and posters 
which it is worth a day’s journey to 
see. A careful survey of the walls is 
a liberal education on the present 
status of the woman suffrage move- 
ment in this country and England. 
There are woman suffrage buttons, 
post cards and literature for sale. 


All the furnishings have been donat- 
ed, the Equal Franchise Society giv- 
ing a beautiful desk and chair; L. B. 
Bacon, secretary of the Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage, a large work 
table; Mrs. Bacon, a rug; Mrs. J. E. 
Gill, a screen, and the Sorosis having 
loaned half a dozen chairs. The room 
is large enough to accommodate meet- 
ings of fifty or sixty persons without 
crowding, and is just across a private 
corridor from an assembly room with 
a large seating capacity, which can be 
rented at a nominal sum for larger 
meetings. 

The State W. S. A. and the Party 
are co-operating in a demonstration to 
be held at Cedar Point June 27, when 
the suffrage campaign for the Consti- 
tutional Convention will be officially 
launched. Cleveland people will go to 
Cedar Point by the steamer Eastland. 
There will be a program on the boat, 
and at the grounds addresses will be 
made by Hon, Bran@ Whitlock, Mayor 
of Toledo; Dr. Gitteau, superintendent 
of the Toledo public schools; Hon. 
Newton D. Baker, city solicitor of 
Cleveland; Dr. Harris R. Cooley, 
world-famed for his work in Cleve- 
land’s- correctional and charitable in- 
stitutions; L. B. Bacon of the Men’s 
League, Mrs. Emma S. Olds and Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton. Mrs. Steinem, 
the State President, will preside. 

Woman's Journal readers visiting 
Cleveland are cordially invited to call 
at Headquarters, Room 205, The Ar- 
cade. And speaking of The Womaa’s 
Journal reminds me that the Cleveland 
suffragists will have a club of 100 sub- 
scribers to The Journal to report be- 
fore the time limit has expired. That 
is another of the many activities in 
which they have been engaged. 

Miss Josephine Casey, organizer for 
the National Garment Workers’ 
Union, who is in Cleveland assisting 





the striking garment workers, met 
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material. 

The above pattern can bé obtained 
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this paper. 
with the Party officers on Saturday, 


and carried back to her girls an ey. 


hy with the aims of 


The Men’s League is engaged in 
letter-writing campaign which has for 


its object the enlistment of members 
all over the State. The Men's League 
was the outcome of a meeting ad. 
dressed early in the spring by Max 
Eastman of New York, whi is a great 
favorite in Cleveland. 

The Party will probably co-operate 


with the Municipal Schoo] league in 
a campaign to elect another woman to 





the Board of Education. Mrs. Sarah 
K. Hyre has been serving in that ca- 
pacity, and very acceptably, for sev- 
eral years. 

If the Party does not prosper in 
Cleveland, it will not be for lack of 
opportunities for practical! service. 

Elizabeth J. Hauser, Chairman. 
Connecticut 





The galleries of the House were 
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the foundation of the League, which 
took place in Boston in 1903, at a 
meeting of the American Federation 
of Labor, under the initiative of Mrs. 
Mary K. O'Sullivan, only five women 
trade unionists were present. Now 
the League has so many calls from 
workers in different industries all 
over the country to organize branches 
that it is embarrassed to respond to 
them. 

The convention opened Monday 
morning, June 12. The National 
President, Mrs. Raymond Robins, Miss 
S. M. Franklin, the office secretary in 
the National Headquarters at Chicago, 
and Miss Alice Henry, editor of the 
official organ, “Life and Labor,” out- 
lined the progress in two years, and 
recommended measures for the future. 


Mrs. Robins’s Address 


Mrs. Robins in her report sounded 
the rallying cry of this devoted and 
earnest body of agitators among 
She said: “Upon our 
ability as a people to answer the de- 
mand for industrial justice, depends 
the future of America. The world-old 
struggle between human slavery and 
liuiman freedom is being fought out in 
thir age the battle fields of in- 
dustry. Freedom, maternity, 
education and morality, all the blessed 
and abiding interests of childhood and 
the home, are at issue in this supreme 
struggle. All women who honor their 
their should 
unite with us and our working sisters 
in the struggle for industrial freedom. 

The work of the Women's 
Trade Union League naturally divides 
chief 


women workers. 


on 


sex and love country 


union 
organization and industrial legislation. 


into two departments, 
The mighty social powers that indus- 
try can engender and release for our 
social life are possible only under con- 
industrial democracy, L.e., 


union Women 


ditions of 
in the 
workers and their friends should make 
a special effort to secure the thorough 
and impartial enforcement of all fac- 


tery legislation.” 


shop. 


The League’s Achievements 
The 
has had 


Women’s Trade Union League 
much influence in the great 
labor strikes of the last two years. 
The York League was precipi- 
tated into the great Shirtwaist Strike 
of 1910, and without their co-operation 
efforts, that strike would 
have been a failure. The Garment 
Workers’ strikes in Chicago and St. 
Louis, the Carpet Weavers’ strike in 
Roxbury, Mass., and the recent one 
of the Pearl Button Makers at Mus- 
Iowa, would have been lost 
had not the Women’s Trade Union 
League thrown itself each time into 
the heart of the struggle. 

Politically, the League has been of 
great influence in several States, and 
its work has caused the spirit for 
woman suffrage in the League to be 
more and more emphasized. In Mis- 
it has been able to force the 
passage of the nine-hour day and 
fifty-four hour a week law for women 
by defeating one legislator who stood 
out against the bill. In Illinois Gov. 
Deneen has just signed the ten-hour 
taw for women. In Massachusetts the 
work of the League has caused Gov. 
Foss to sign the bill creating a special 
commission for the investigation of 
the minimum wage question for 
women, and to appoint upon that com- 
mission Mrs. Glendower Evans, a 
member of the Boston Women’s Trade 
Union League. 
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The convention 
sweeping policy 

years, emphasizing 
looking to fire protection 
workers, action forced by the terrible 
catastrophe of the Triangle Waist 
Company in New York, more radical 
labor legislation, the promotion of 
woman suffrage, and better organiza- 
tion of the workers into trade unions 
before sanctioning general strikes. 
Some of the important measures re- 
commended in the legislative program 


are an eight-hour day, protected 
machinery, separate toilet rooms, 
sanitary work-shops, elimination of 


night work, the prohibition of work 
by women for two months before and 





after confinement and a pension dur- 
‘ing that period, an increased factory 
inspection board, based upon the 
number of women employed in fac- 
tories, a State department of women 
health inspectors and a legal minimum 
wage in sweated industries. The com- 
mittee recommended, for the enforce- 





ment of labor laws, voluntary police 
work on the part of workers in each 
shop, and, in order to meet the nulli- 
fication of laws by judicial enactment, 
to work for the initiative and referen- 
dum and the recall, including the re- 
call of judges. If this does not serve 
the purpose, the League proposes to 
amend an antiquated and out-worn 
constitution. The League also pro- 
posed a minimum price on al! convict- 
made goods, 


Social Events 


The hard work of the convention 
was enlivened by various social 
events. Wednesday evening a trip to 
Nantasket Beach, with a shore diner 
there, Thursday afternoon an automo- 
bile trip to Wellesley College, ana 
Friday evening a shirtwaist dance at 
Catholic Union Hall furnished joyous 
memories for the girls to take back 
to the factory, office and workshop. 
These were all part of the generous 
hospitality shown the convention by 
the Boston Women's 
League. 


Trade Union 


Some Striking Figures 


There were striking figures at the 
convention, working girls who, at the 
cost of health and comfort, and in 
many cases of “jobs,” have led heroic 
fights of the workers to obtain better 
wages, hours and conditions of work. 
There was Rose Schneiderman of New 
York, who was foremost in the fight 
of the 30,000 shirtwaist girls there; 
Miss Agnes Nestor and Bessie Abram- 
ovitch, who picketed and fought for 
the Chicago garment workers last 
Pearl McGill, a rosy girl of 
seventeen, full of vitality, who step- 
ped to the front in the recently won 
strike of the Pearl Button Makers at 
Muscatine, lowa, and afterward went 
through the Mississippi Valley organ- 
izing other button-workers, and Mrs. 
Sarah Conboy and Helen Passoff, who 
have fought so bravely in the strug- 
gles of the Roxbury Carpet Weavers 
and the Shirtwaist Makers of Boston. 

Among 
floor 


year; 


the women active on the 
of the conevention, not trade 
unionists, were Mrs. Raymond Robins 
of Chicago, National President of the 
League; Miss Mary Dreier of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Mrs. D. W. Knefler cf St. 
Louis; Mrs. Glendower Evans, Miss 
Mabel Gillespie and Miss Anne With- 
ington of Boston. 

Among the notable resolutions 
passed was one calling for the return 


to Indianapolis of J. J. McNamara, 
recently arrested and secretly con- 
veyed to California, where he was 


charged with complicity in the Times 
Building explosion Angeles, 
and further demanding an investiga- 
tion of this violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


of Los 


Officers Elected 


The officers chosen for the next two 
years were: Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
Chicago, President; Mrs. D. W. Knef- 
ler, St. Louis, First Vice-President; 
Mrs. Sara A. Conboy, Boston, Second 
Vice-President; Miss S. M. Franklin, 
Chicago, Secretary; Miss Melinda 
Seott, New York, Treasurer; Miss 
Mabel Gillespie, Boston, Miss Agnes 
Nestor, Chicago, Miss Nellie Quick, St. 
Louis, Mrs. Geo. E. Lee, Springfield, 
Iils., Miss Louisa Mittelstadt, Kansas 
City, Mo., and Miss Rose Schneider- 
man, New York, Executive Board. 

It is a pity that limited space for- 
bids giving more in detail the activi- 
ties of this remarkable woman's 
ganization. Everything they did 
well worth noting for its bearing on 
the welfare of working-women, of the 
working-class and of all 
Every session was illuminat- 


or- 


is 


whole 

society. 

ing, educative and inspiring. 
Bertha F. Mailly. 





THE DANGEROUS WOMAN 





College women are learning that 
the enemy of society is not the wom- 
an in Colorado who votes, but the 
woman in New York who plays bridge. 
It is not the woman who takes an in- 
telligent interest in the life of which 
she is a part, but the woman who sits 
by the window and watches the call- 
ers of her neighbors across the way. 
Not the woman who works in the 
shops or the factory, but the woman 
whose days are passed at the bargain 
counter. Not the woman who earns 





money, but the woman who wastes it, 
because she has never learned its 


| value.—Prof. Lucy M. Salmon. 
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Spring and Summer 
Hats to Order 








The latest designs at mod- 
erate prices may be seen 
and purchased at 

ROOM 55 


43 West St., Boston 














WANTED 


SUMMER HOME 





TO PACK GLASS AND CHINA.—Man 
who was 25 years shipping clerk for a 
glass and china firm will pack glass, 
china, pictures, ete., for families who are 
moving. Is extremely handy; can frame 
pictures, paint, paper, and do odd jobs 
With great neatness. No bad habits; ex- 
cellent recommendations. Address F., 7 
Cushing avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 


ROOMS TO LET 





WEBSTER HOUSE 


WENTWORTH, N. H. 
An ideal home for Summer Guests. 
Terms six to nine dollars a week. 
Booklets if desired. 
Address F. E. WEBSTER 
Wentworth, N. H. 
SUMMER COTTAGE 





Rooms beautifully furnished ; hot 
and cold water. Breakfasts if de- 
sired; other meals near by. Near 
Boston Public Library. 


276 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 





se 


SUMMER HOUSE 


THE PINES 


Located in the hill and lake country of 
Northern New Jersey. House directly in 
a pine grove. Healthful air. Beautiful 
scenery; refined patronage. Home-grown 
table supplies. Proprietor a radical suf- 
fragist. Rates, $8 to $11. House now 
open. Booklet. A. N. Roe, Prop., Branch- 
ville, N. J. 





Kennebunkport, [Maine 


Cottage to rent at very reasonable 
price for season—fully furnished for 
house-keeping—full plumbing—electric 
lights—near hotel. Apply to John El- 
dridge, Kennebunkport, Me., or to 
Miss Garrard, Box 255, Bellport, L. I. 
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PAULINE KUCZALSKA- 
REINSCHMIDT 


The semi-centennial of a remark- 
able woman was celebrated in War- 
saw a short time ago by the woman 
suffragists of Poland. The following 
interesting account of her has_ been 
writen for The Woman’s Journal by 
Mrs. Theresa Lubinska of Warsaw: 





Pauline Kuczalska began her social 
work about the year 1879, during a 
time of severe oppression, when to 
teach any one to read in the Polish 
language was an offence punishable 
with imprisonment, and when every 
attempt to get a charter for a socie- 
ty of women, even for a School Girls’ 
Aid Association, was mercilessly sup- 
pressed by the censorship. 

It was at such a time that Pauline 
Kuczalska, then quite a young girl, 
began to write her first articles, which 


were published in the liberal press. 
Although a mere child, she bad an 
unusually mature mind, and a re- 


markable comprehension of the most 
abstract problems of social rights and 
of social work. At an age when most 
girls think only of their own pleas- 
ure, her brave soul was aflame with 
the pain of all her sister women. Her 
pain did not express itself in mere 
complaints; it diffused strength, gave 
rise to action, and carried a torch of 
light to all manner of social enter- 
prises which she initiated, awakening 
to life a whole body of women work- 


ers. 
It was Pauline Kuczalska-Rein- 
schmidt who created the woman’s 


rights movement in Poland. 
Since the days of the first impas- 


sioned advocates of equal rights, 
called “The Enthusiasts,” of whom 


her mother was one of the last, there 
has not been a name in Poland more 
closely associated with the cause of 
woman's enfranchisement than that 
of Pauline Kuczalska-Reinschmidt. 
The following are the fruits of thirty 
years’ work: 

First of all, in the first half of the 
eighties she began to teach poor girls 
in private homes, with the intention 
of carrying some light among these 
educational outcasts, About 150 girls, 
in groups of four, were taught to 
think, to think aright, and to open 
their minds to wisdom. 

Eveline Kuczalska, Pauline’s 
mother, a woman of kind heart and 








clear mind, began to work with her 
daughter. They kept on until a news- 
paper found it out and published an 
article about their work, wishing 
them Godspeed in their laborious un- 
dertaking. This article aroused the 
suspicion of the police, and they had 
to stop for a while; but their work 
only changed its form, and soon after- 
wards came into the hands of Mrs. 
Sniegocka, where it grew into a regu- 
lar institution, giving instruction to 
thousands of children. 

Now for the second work of the 
woman whose semi-centennial we are 
celebrating. That was the Committee 
of the Third Sewing School, which 
soon outgrew its narrow bounds, giv- 
ing rise to various lines of social work, 
such as the Society of Woman’s Work, 
which was the first step toward wom- 
an’s social teaching. Mrs. Kuczalska 
understood that a young girl must re- 
ceive some preliminary instruction, 
must be taught to stand alone, that 
she may afterwards go through life 
as a valiant human being. 

One kind of work brought others 
after it. The next was a Woman’s 
Mutual Aid Society, where the wom- 
en who produced the goods were part- 
ners, and the lady patronesses were 
distributors. Pauline’s work was 
always hard, being carried on under 
the threatening hand of the law, with- 
out help from the public, and often 
against the wishes of her own family. 
She fought gallantly against all these 
discouragements, and in the end guc- 
ceeded in establishing the first body 
of Polish trained nurses for children. 
It was quite revolutionary in Poland 
to try to subvert the custom of turn- 
ing children over to foreign nurses or 
governesses to be educated. The com- 
mittee founded a fund to train some 
girls of the Third Sewing School as 
children’s nursery-governesses accord- 
ing to Froebel’s methods. Although 
most parents forbade their daughters 
to seek employment in this new line, 
there were soon a number of candi- 
dates, and the Third Sewing School 
in the first ten years of its existence 
turned out a whole army of well- 
taught and practically-trained young 
women, most of them now happy and 
right-minded mothers of families, who 
owe their entire education to Pauline 
Kuczalska. 

In 1889, the woman whose jubilee 
we are celebrating was socially bap- 
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THE SUFFRAGE PROCESSION 
By Mabel Tuke 








Oh, country sounds are sweet sounds, 
and country sights are dear, 

And there ’tis the time of roses, the 
sweet of all the year; 

But the flowers they call in vain to 
us, and the hum of the bees 
at noon, 

For to London's call we answer this 
Seventeenth of, June. 

wre” & 

Fine is the surge of brave feet, swing- 
ing, marching by, 


Dear the thrill of the colors, swelling | 


against the sky; 
The green, the white, and the purple, 
shout for the threefold sign 
Borne by women advancing, steadily, 
line on line! 


This is the Day of the Women, hark 
to the song they sing: 


“Hope for the weary - hearted, 
strength for the weak we 
bring; 


Onward our march of triumph, sure 

is the destined mark, 

Lift your eyes to the sunrise flaming 

beyond the dark!” 

Oh, country sounds are sweet sounds, 

and country sights are dear, 

And there ’tis the time of roses, the 

sweet of all the year; 

But the flowers they call in vain to 
us, and the birds and the bees 
at noon. 

another call we answer, 
Seventeenth of June. 


CHINESE LANTERNS 


To this 








Throw Light on Women’s Wish to 





Vote 
A despatch from Syracuse to the 
New York Herald of June 17 says: 
“Carrying Chinese lanterns, 200 


women, leaders in the club and social 


iife of Syracuse, paraded business 
streets tonight, and then headed for 
the residence of State Senator J. 


Henry Walters in an effort to change 
his views on the question of Woman 
suffrage. 

“The parade was the climax to the 
votes for women campaign being con- 
ducted by Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan and Miss 
Alberta C. Hill, all of New York, and 
Mrs. Anna Cadogan Etz, of Hornell. 
Meetings have been held in the shops, 
on the streets and at the Kanatenah 
Club House, and the leaders say they 
have won many converts. 

“The marchers cheered lustily to- 
night let the Senator know they 
After a considerable wait 
he appeared, and announced he would 
be very happy to support any measure 
for the uplift of women in workshops 
and factories.” 

Mrs. Blatch and her friends had 
planned a suffrage tour by boat on 
the Erie Canal, but the captain of the 
boat they had chartered was disabled 
just before they 
and the owner refused to let 
the boat go out under any other com- 
mander, so the women are making 
tour train. They hold out- 
door meetings, open “suffrage shops” 
and have suffrage literature for sale 
Miss Dorothy 
of Syracuse led the work in 
that city. 


to 


had come. 


by an accident 


started, 


their by 


on the news stands, 


Hazard 


FOR CALIFORNIA 

In memory of Miss Frances Long, 
the Political Equality Club of Shen- 
andoah, Ia., forwards money to send 
The Woman’s Journal to 30 Cali- 
fornia papers during the campaign, 
With the request that the papers of 
Anaheim shall be included. 

Miss Long was for many years a 
teacher in Shenandoah, and was one 
of the ablest members of the P. E. 
Club. About ten years ago she went 
to Anaheim, Cal., to live with a niece. 
On this niece’s death Miss Long, in 
her old age, moved to Portland, Ore., 
to be near another niece, and there, 
about a ago, she died. She is 
still affectionately remembered 
in Shenandoah. 


year 
most 


Mrs. Henrietta W. Livermore of 
New York has just subscribed for 30 
copies of The Woman's Journal to be 
sent to California during the cam- 
paign. She also subscribes for a copy 
to be sent to the public library of 
Amityville, N. Y. 


STUDENTS AND STUDENTS 

Certain the Columbia students 
paraded as suffragists, with banners 
announcing them to be “Anna Pshaw,” 
“Mrs. Chat Cat,” ete. At about the 
same time the Harvard Men’s League 
for Woman Swffrage acted as ushers 
at the suffrage meeting in Boston ad- 





of 


dressed by Louis D. Brandeis, Jane 
Addams, Edward T. Devine and Dr. 
Sophonisba Breckinridge; while in 
England the Cambridge University 
Men’s League for Women’s Suffrage 
marched with the 60,000 women in 
suffrage procession on June 17. Evid- 
entiy there are college students and 
college students. Some have chivalry 
and some have not. But it is not 
worth while to waste much indigna- 
tion on those Columbia boys. Many 
of them will live to vote for equal 
suffrage yet. 


——— 


PAULINE REINSCHMIDT 





(Concluded from Page 199) 





tised at the great Woman's Rights 
Congress in Paris. By taking part in 
all the discussions and proceedings of 
this International Congress, and by 
learning new methods of organization, 
she grew and matured, and received 
a new impetus for her work at home. 


Mrs. Kuczalska’s little drawing- 
room received hundreds of people. 
Hither came some of the greatest 


stars among Polish women: Eliza 
Orzeszkowa, Marie Konopnicka, Va- 
lerie Marenné and _ several others. 
Pauline, although the youngest of this 
group, continually planned out new 
programs, and with her extraordinary 
energy made them a practical success. 
She kept this little drawing-room in 
close touch with the west through 
such women as Maria Desraisme, 
Riche, Anita Augspurg, Furhjelm, 
Helene Lange, Marianne Rheinisch, 
Elisa Krasnohorska, Martina Kram- 
ers, Maria Stritt, Lina Morgenstern, 
etc. She also kept constantly in touch 
with the Suffrage League, the Inter- 
national Council, and all the cham- 
pions of woman’s rights. 

It was she who started the Women 
Land-Owners’ Association, the Asso- 
ciation of Women Bookkeepers, and 
several others. All sorts of women 
came to her little parlor for advice, 
for help, for support, and every one 
received it. Pauline gave all she 
could, from the depths of her heart 
and her experience, to arm these 
future knights of true “feminism”’ for 
the struggle of life. 

At the same time she organized the 
first Polish Women’s Congress on the 
occasion of the jubilee of our great 
authoress, Orzeszkowa. Although 
only a private affair, this Congress 
called together about two hundred 
other energetic women. It was hard 
work to keep up the spirit of these 
women, all of them afraid of the dan- 
gers of publicity and ashamed of the 
ridicule cast upon their work by the 
press in a country where every step 
toward woman’s freedom had to pay 
so heavy:a price. Pauline Kuczalska 
raised at this Congress the sum of 
2000 Rb., with which she established 
a fund to give a prize for the best 
scientific work written by a woman. 

It was also due to Pauline Kuczal- 
ska that the question of woman's 
rights was discussed in the first Pol- 
ish Pedagogical Congress during the 
exhibition at Lemberg. She got to- 
gether a group of forty women to take 
part in it, and she took pains that the 
discussion should result favorably to 
our needs. 

Later, the first Polish women stu- 
dents were indebted to her for initia- 
tive, advice, and material help, as she 
raised the scholarship fund to help 
them through the university. The So- 
ciety of Woman’s Work, with Pauline 
Kuczalska as president, was the only 
spark of light for woman's emancipa- 
tion throughout a long series of dark 
and lifeless years. She changed it 
afterwards into the Circle of Woman's 
Work. By the Society for Industrial 
and Agricultural Aid in Warsaw, she 
organized circles and meetings to 
make this new institution known 
throughout her country. 

In 1905, the new era brought forth 
fresh blossoms upon the tree of her 
labors. She collected 4000 signatures 
to a petition for municipal suffrage 
for women in the cities of Poland. In 
June of the same year, the first Polit- 
ical Congress of Women was held. 
At last, in 1906, the government gave 
its approval to the constitution of the 
Women’s Union for Equal Rights. We 
felt a new sense of hope and strength 
in the breeze. It inspired Mrs. Kuc- 
| Zalska also with new strength, and 
she led us further and further along 
the lines of women’s enfranchisement. 
Thee work was undertaken with a 
more joyful heart, and with faith at 
‘last in its succegs. 





In the Union, new women were 
taught to confer, to discuss matters 
sensibly and in a strictly practical 
way, to try to get at the bottom 
of serious facts and to pass light- 


ly over the less important ones, 
to stand strongly by one an- 
other in vital causes, to know 


when to take the initiative; in a word, 
to pursue parliamentary work. The 
Association has now various branches 
in different parts of the country, and 
all kinds of women belong to it, be- 
cause every group finds here its sig- 
nal and its starting point, and the 
meeting-room of the Association has 
become to many of its members a 
home as dear as that of their own 
families. At the meetings organized 
by Mrs. Kuczalska as president of the 
Union, the wants of womanhood have 
been so strongly set forth that several 
men have become friends and adher- 
ents of the new institution. 

Since 1907 Mrs. Kuczalska has edit- 
ed in Warsaw an equal-rights maga- 
zine, named “Ster,” The Rudder. It 
is the only organ of the movement for 
the enfranchisement of Polish wom- 
en which brings us the news of the 
work for freedom everywhere. The 
woman whose jubilee we are celebrat- 
ing has also been known for thirty 
years as a writer in the Liberal Polish 
papers and in several foreign ones. 
It is difficult to work in a land of 
oppression, but Mrs. Kuczalska never 
deserts her post; and though for the 
last few years she has been pros- 
trated by illness, she remains the 
bravest knight of women’s enfran- 
chisement. Her work is bearing fruit, 
for it has awakened many hearts to 
life. In the centre of general depres- 
sion, in every bright spat you see the 
traces of her hand, for she organizes 
associations and gets up meetings, she 
defends women’s rights in the press, 
and she is true to her life-long stapd- 
ard, the enfranchisement of women. 


CALIFORNIA LEADS 


California sent in the largest num- 
ber of new subscribers to The 
Woman's Journal this week, with New 
York second, and Kansas, Ohio and 
the District of Columbia tied for the 
third place. 


NOTES AND NEWS 





The Women's Franchise League of 
Indianapolis will have a ficat in that 
city’s Fourth of July parade. 
Nathan Haskell Dole in another col- 
umn makes a witty reply to the re- 
cent very silly anti-suffrage verses put 
forth by Arlo Bates in the Boston 
Herald. Prof. Bates addressed his 
verses “To Alexander Pope in Elys- 
sium.” Mr. Dole addresses his re- 
ply “fo a Professor in Delirium.” 
Dr. Maude Glasgow contributes. to 
te New York Medical Journal of June 
‘7 a noteworthy article entitled “Side 
Lights on the Social Peril.” It is ter- 
rible reading, but it contains facts 
that women ought to know. Send 15 
cents in stamps to the A. R. Elliott 
‘Publishing Company, 66 West Broad- 
way, New York City, and seciire a 
copy. 
Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton is to be 
commemorated by the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of 
Saco, Me., in a very appropriate man- 
ner. The Union has bought a commo- 
dious building to ‘be fitted up for its 
work, and will name it after Mrs. 
Hamilton, who did so much both for 
the Union and for the cause of equal 
suffrage. 
Senator Bristow 
troduced in the U. 


of Kansas has in- 
S. Senate a bill to 
allow men in the- District of Colum- 
bia to vote. And now Mrs. Lucy B. 
Johnston, wife of the Chief Justice of 
Kansas, and President of the Kansas 
E. S. A., urges Kansas suffragists, 
male and female, to write to Senator 
Bristow asking him to accept an 
amendment to his bill that shall make 
it include women, Suffragists in other 
States might well do the same. Let- 
ters addressed to U. S. Senator Bris- 
tow, U. S. Senate, Washington, D.C., 
will reach him. 

A “Votes for Women” face cloth is 
for sale by the Universal Suffrage 
Society of Philadelphia, wrapped in a 
neat little package which explains that 
women vote in Colorado, Idaho, Utah, 





A New and Valuable Reference Book 


EUGENE A. HECKER 





A Short History of Woman’s Rights 
Read it yourself and see that your 
Public Library has it. “This volume 
gives a comprehensive account of the 
changing status of woman from the 
days of Augustus to the present. The 
privileges accorded to and the legal 
restrictions binding women in differ- 
ent epochs and in different countries 
are clearly presented. A detailed ac- 
count of the progress of women’s 
rights in England and in the United 
States forms a material and important 
part of the volume.” 
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An interesting collection 


of 
traits, mounted on canvas all al 
for hanging as a temporary an 
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An excellent little handbook by E. 
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appeared in its organ, “The Common 
Cause,” about a year ago. We are 
glad to give credit where credit is due. 
Miss Anna Martin carried in the 
London suffrage procession the Ne- 
vada banner, which was borne in the 
suffrage parade in New York a few 
weeks before. Miss Martin was form- 
erly a professor in the Nevada State 
University, but is now living in Lon- 
don. Inez Milholland, Gertrude Elliott 
and Julie Opp are mentioned as among 
the Americans who took part. The 
dispatches say that from 40,000 to 60,- 
000 women were in the march, which 
was viewed by immense crowds, and 
met a more friendly reception than 
any suffrage procession in the past. 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, chairman of 
the Peace and Arbitration Depart- 
ment of the N. A. W. S. A., sails with 
her husband, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, on 
June 27 for England. They will spend 
a month in England speaking in dif- 
ferent places and will attend the three 
days’ session of the First Universal 
Races Congress in London, July 26-29. 
This will bring representatives of ev- 
ery race and nation, and promises to 
be a remarkable gathering of experts 
to consider the problems of race. Mr. 
Mead gives the final address upon In- 
ternational Organization for  Inter- 
speak in various places in Germany, 
and in September they will accept the 





Wyoming and Washington, and that 
Taxation without Representation is 
Tyranny. This seems to be an ingeni- 
ous way of emphasizing the fact that 


invitation of Count Apponyi to go to 
Hungary to conduct meetings in the 
interest of the peace cause, 
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cleanliness is next to godliness, and HUMOROUS 
part of godliness is winning demo- 
cracy. He: “Will you always love me?" 

The cut of “The Trumpeter” in our She: “Will you promis¢ ue al- 
Parade Number was lent us by Mrs.| ways lovable?” 
Harriot Stanton Blatch, and had ap- 
peared in her little sheet, the “Woman Lvlu was watching her mother 
Suffrage Broadside.” We _ therefore| among the flowers. “Mamma. | know 
credited it to the Women’s Political} why flowers grow,” she said; “they 
Union, meaning the Women’s Political) want to get out of the dirt.”—Lippin- 
Union of New York, of which Mrs. | cott’s. 
Blatch is president. A friend in Eng- 
land informs us that the picture was} Barber: “Did your mother say | 
designed for the National Union of] was to give you a close crop‘ 
Women's Suffrage Societies and first Boy: “No; but I got a teacher who 


pulls hair!”—London Opinion 





“Well, little boy, did you go to the 
circus the other day?” 

“Yes'm. Pa wanted to go, so I had 
to go with him.”—Kansas City Jour 
nal. 





“Little boy, do you understand 
what is meant by energy and enter 
prise? One of our richest men came 


here without a shirt to his back, and 

now he has got millions.” 
“Millions! How many does 

on at a time?”—Texas Siftings 


he put 





“We got forty-eight wedding pres 
ents.” 

“You’re lucky.” 

“We are not. Every one came from 





friends who are engaged to be mar 

ried.”—Toledo Blade. 
Young Doctor: “Why do you al 
have 


ways ask your patients what the) 
for dinner?” 

Old Doctor: “It’s a most important 
question, for according to their menus 
I make out my bills.”—Slovo. 


The difficulties of true translation 
are enormous. Some Sout! African 
missicnaries had_ several favorite 
English hymns translated [0° pe 
native converts. Months after the! 
found out that the well-known hym® 
beginning “Lord, dismiss us with ThY 
Blessing,” was rendered, “Lord, kick 


us out softly, softly.” 
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